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FAIRY FENELLA, 


AN IRISH STORY. 


Il. 


THE WEDDING GUEST. 


THE next morning Ballyshandra was bathed in sunshine. Aunt 
Harriet’s first thought on awaking was of her chicken-pie and 
lobster-salad. 

“T must see to the packing of the baskets; that careless Sarah 
Jane will put it off to the last moment,” soliloquised she. 

What would the world do but for its Aunt Harriets? 

As she was getting up she overheard the voices of the girls 
going very fast in the next room. 

“Josephine,” called one of the younger girls, ‘ to-day is fine 
enough for your blue muslin.” 

Josephine slept in a little room off that of her sisters. This 
little room was neat and plain. The larger apartment bore 
evidences of the various tastes of its three inmates. It was so 
untidy as tc be a continual heartbreak to Aunt Harriet. Shawls 
and dresses lay everywhere—on the floor, on the tables, and on 
the rails at the foot of the beds. The most untidy corner was 
that devoted to Sophy. Josephine used to console her when 
Aunt Harriet scolded, by telling her that her disorder was always 
picturesque. - She was the artist of the family; delighted in bright 
attire, and garments of scarlet and purple, in various stages of 
dilapidation were heaped about. Her toilet-table was overloaded 
with china ornaments, and the wall above her bed was a picture 
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gallery, to which she was always adding new treasures. Most 
conspicuous was the portrait of Ellen O’Hara. Ellen, at every 
stage of her development, from nine years old upward—Ellen, in 
every costume, in every attitude. 

Breakfast was a scrambling affair, short of knives and spoons; 
and the girls, and even Mrs. Drummond herself, had to eat what 
was given them, and be thankful. A surprising amount of 
amicable squabbling was going on. 

“ Some more tea, please, Aunt Harriet.” 

“More tea? Nonsense, child. You have had two cups; do 
have a little decency. I can’t be troubled with you. I must go 
to finish packing those baskets ; besides, it’s time <> ms to dress. 
The O’Haras are driving up to the door, and the Finn Hill car 
will be here directly.” 

“ Dress? I am dressed.” 

“ Are you going to the picnic in that guise, with your hair 
stragely, and your dispensary gown on?” retorted Reby, who did 
deserve the epithet “ uncivilised.” 

“Miss Harriet,” shrieked Sarah Jane from the pantry, “ the 
cook has burnt the cherry tart as black as a coal !” 

And Aunt Harriet, with a groan of vexation and bewilderment, 
hurried from the room, leaving Reby unanswered. A clamour of 
tongues soon reached the breakfast-table; Aunt Harriet was remon- 
strating with the cook, who was indignantly excusing herself, 
violently rating Sarah Jane, and holding up the cherry tart for 

blic admiration. 

This was the scene upon which Mr. Sinclair entered, for Mrs. 
Drummond’s hall-door faced the pantry, and the pantry was open. 

“Go into the drawing-room, like good people. I’m all in con- 
fusion here. I can’t spare time to shake hands with you,” called 
Aunt Harriet. 

Lucy led the way into the plain but cosy drawing-room, which 
was quite full already. The O’Hara girls and their brother— 
a tall, good-looking, shy young ‘man, who had a great many 
brilliant ideas on the subjects of farming, shooting, and fishing— 
were there. 

Lionel Drummond—a lad just entered Trinity College—had 
retired with John O’Hara into the embrasure of a window, and 
was being intrusted with some of the ideas to which we have 
alluded. They thought the picnic rather a bore, and would 

ntly start off together, and not gladden the eyes of their 
sisters and friends until dinner-time, when, to do them justice, 
peer A would make themselves very useful in mixing salads, un- 
corking beer bottles, and serving everybody. 
Lucy was full of plans that morning, and she forthwith began 
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to carry them out in her quiet way. Josephine was standing apart 
from the group of girls; she wore a blue muslin dress, looped up 
over a black and white petticoat, a white jacket, and shady hat. 
She glanced up as Lucy and Mr. Sinclair came in her direction, 
and caught a look of admiration from the latter, which awoke a 
flush and a sparkle in her pretty face. 

“This is Miss Drummond, our particular friend,” whispered 
Lucy. “Josephine, will you give Mr. Sinclair a seat on your 
car? James and I are going with the O’Haras, and Cecil drives 
Geraldine in the phaeton.” at 

It will be admitted that quiet Lucy was doing the best she 
could for her friend. Josephine admitted it mentally, as she 
tranguilly assured Mr. Sinclair they should be glad to let him 
join their party. As to Mr. Sinclair, he had not expected to 
enjoy himself in the least; but he, too, thanked Lucy in his own 
mind, for giving him a pretty well-bred girl as his companion, 
instead of one of the shy hoydenish maidens he had observed in 
the hall. 

“T must talk to-day, it is expected of me by Cecil and the 
sister-in-law, and this girl looks interesting; but I wish the 
wedding were over, and I back at Desert.” 

They were talking by this time, and Lucy slipped away, leaving 
them to exchange those little surface thoughts that begin an 
acquaintance so pleasantly. Josephine’s melancholy cloud was 
clearing rapidly away. “This,” thought she, ‘will perhaps be 
one happy day in the year; pleasant days come to other women 
sometimes—why not to me?’ And loving admiration dearly, the 
perception that Mr. Sinclair admired her, made her tenfold more 
attractive than before. She brought all the artillery of her 
attractions into play. Without having much enthusiasm for art, 
she could talk as though she understood it thoroughly; and 
without having read a great deal, she was able to express herself 
in a graceful, polished manner on various subjects of current 
interest. 

She had not had many advantages, but she had made the very 
best use of the few fate had thrown within her reach—the year at 
school in Paris, and the one season in Dublin. She loathed the 
cheap retirement, the respectable flat monotony of Ballyshandra, 
wet the very bottom of her heart; but she was contented for 
to-day. 

An agreeable man sat by her side as they drove along the wild 
mountain road that overhung Falcarragh Lough. The great 
mountain barrier, usually so forbidding in its barren grandeur, 
seemed to-day very beautiful, with the warm sunshine lying in 
streaks on let green, and rich brown heather; while opposite 
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was the Lough, the lovely islands, the sea-gulls and cormorants 

darting over the water, wild roses and woodbine in verdant 

tangles all over the banks, and at the border of the road such 

— golden wall of furze bushes as filled the very air with 
elight. 

Had Josephine been alone these things would not have given 
her much pleasure, but in her present state of mild excitement 
and quiet satisfaction they added considerably to her ee. 

“T think you must be very happy, living in this beautiful spot,” 
remarked Mr. Sinclair, as a sudden turn in the mountain road 
disclosed a yet more glorious panorama. 

“Why?” asked Jozephine, sharply, the dissatisfied shade return- 
ing to her pretty face—“ why must I be so happy? Because I 
live in a beautiful country? How can you make such a confident 
supposition about the acquaintance of half an hour?” 

Her indignant irritated tone surprised her companion. 

“T said a foolish thing, Miss Drummond, for which I beg your 
pardon. I believe I was merely thinking of the superiority of 
this country to Finn Hill. Heavens! what a horrible gloomy 
place that is! I declare when I awoke there this morning I 
shuddered just as I did last night, when we stopped at the hall- 
door, and I only began to breathe freely when we came in sight 
of your home. Do you believe in presentiments, Miss Drummond? 
I feel as if I should die at Finn Hill.” 

It was now Josephine’s turn to look surprised. Her companion 
did not meet her eyes; he was staring across the Lough with a 
wild melancholy expression that appalled her; it was as though 
he saw some strange vision, She no longer thought his face and 
voice pleasingly sad; their sadness oppressed her, and she longed 
for him to brighten up, and be like other people. 

“You are not well, Mr. Sinclair?” 

“Oh, perfectly well, thank you.” 

“ Well, then, do not say or think such dreadful things. Finn 
Hill will not be gloomy on Thursday next; there will be a gay 
wedding, followed by a dance in the dining-hall.” 

“TJ don’t think I shall be there,” he replied, gloomily. 

“Why do you think not?” 

“TI do not know; only the presentiment, I suppose.” And he 
laughed. “ Let us talk of something else.” 

But the conversation flagged, and it was a long time before the 
strange wedding guest recovered his spirits. 

The great cliff overhanging the Atlantic was the point to which 
all the party. made their way on alighting from their vehicles. 
From time immemorial the summer excursionists from Bally- 
shandra had climbed those steep bent-covered sandhills to reach 
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the smooth short grass, overgrown with sea-pink and harebells, 
that shelved up to the very edge of the precipice, before they 
ever dreamed of unpacking their refreshment histone 

Our party followed the custom on the day in question. James 
and Lucy were the first to attain the breezy eminence. Lucy, 
out of breath, sat down at a safe distance from the cliff, listenin 
eagerly to her friend, as he poured forth in her ear his hopes ial 
plans, or gave expression to his brilliant fancies. 

He talked fluently, saying some wise, some brilliant, and a great 
many foolish things; and his listener admired and sympathised, 
with her eyes fixed upon him thoughtfully. 

Another pair of eyes were fastened on him at the moment— 
eyes as friendly, but more critical than hers. 

Mr. Oliver was. standing out of ear-shot, leaning somewhat 
heavily on his stout walking-stick, for his figure was not formed 
for activity, and the pull up-hill had put him out of breath. 

He had an appreciative listener too. Poor Mary O’Hara had 
loved Mr. Oliver for twelve years: she had loved him when Lucy 
and James were children, building fir-cone huts and feeding rabbits. 
She was a plain, middle-aged woman, badly dressed and ungrace- 
ful; but her idol never knew whether a woman was plain or land 
some, badly or nicely dressed, which was in her favour. 

She was a thoroughly good, unassuming woman, talented, more- 
over, and as humbly deferential to Mr. Oliver’s opinions as if she 
possessed none of her own. Her brother and nieces laughed at 
her unceasingly for her devotion to the divine; but they had the 
grace to let her go unmolested to-day, and none of the party was 
happier than she as she stood before her colossal Adonis, drinking 
in the words of wisdom he deigned to let fall for her instruction, 

The rarity of the treat made it sweeter. It was seldom that 
Mr. Oliver could spare a day from his parish duties, his schools, 
his sick people, and his studies. He was a clever, upright man, 
who had been doing good steady work all his life—a man who 
had many fine qualities and one gigantic foible. 

Well was it for Miss O’Hara that he had this one foible, for 
she had her hold upon him through it. She would have been 
satisfied to go on admiring him all her life long, but the reward of 
her Greek studies, her delicate adulation, and her hard parish 
work was at hand. We do not wish to be misunderstood. She 
would have done the parish work just as diligently had there been 
no Mr. Oliver, but lis presence and approval gave it the zest it 
might otherwise have lacked. 

They had been talking about some library books which she had 
covered for him: he was in the habit of carrying little odds and 
ends of work to the Castle for her to finish, The subject ex- 
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hausted, he turned to look at James, attracted by the continuous 
flow of his words. 

“Do listen to that boy! He is laying down the law at a great 
rate. I believe he has a fresh set of opinions every month. He 
is Evangelical one vacation, and Broad Church the next. Kingsley 
is his hero at present-—not a very safe one.” 

“Have you talked to him, Mr. Oliver, and pointed out the 
errors of the Broad Church?” 

“Oh yes; he brings all his fancies to me. There’s nothing 
underhand about James. I said quite enough to convince him of 
the absurdity of his new views the other day, but I did not make 
much impression.” 

“ Well, if your arguments do not convince him P 

“Lucy is a sensible girl,” interrupted he, smiling a gracious ac- 
knowledgment of Mary’s compliment. “ I wonder how she receives 
him? He isa fine fellow, but unsteady. Each time he returns 
from college I prepare to listen to some new craze, theological, 
social, or political, for he is not satisfied until he has poured it all 
out to me.” 

“ Theological crazes! How horrible. One can put up with wild 
views on politics, but not on religion.” : 

“ Oh, as to that, Iam not a foe to free diseussion if conducted 
reverently. I complain only of his fickleness, He is clever, but 
not deep ; he thinks, yet does not go far below the surface. I 
like a man to weigh opinions well, make up his mind thet 
they are right, and then hold them fast. I decided all my 
views at twenty, and have not found reason to change them 
since.” 

“ Ah,” sighed Mary, “ but you are like a rock.” 

And the rector of Ballyshandra, so good, yet so vain, sniffed up 
the delicious incense. 

Further along the cliff were Geraldine and Cecil. Naturally 
enough, the greater part of their conversation concerned them- 
selves—their bright hopes and prospects—but at length Cecil 
spoke of his brother. 

“T am glad to see Henry talking so much to Miss Drummond. 
Do you know, Geraldine, he startled me dreadfully last night. He 
was so odd at times—worse than he was when I returned from 
India. That was immediately after his disappointment, and he 
was subject to fits of melancholy, but they wore away. | saw that 
your father noticed how queer he was last night, but he’s all right 

to-day, thank goodness. It would be no joke if he were to do 
anything mad on Thursday, eh, darling ?” 
“Why, Cecil, what could he do?” 
“God knows, dear. Anyway, I am relieved to see him like his 
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old self this morning. How pleased he seems with Miss Drum- 
mond !” 

“Tsn’t she pretty ?” 

“Very pretty indeed. Henry is marvellously changed. I rarely 
heard from him during my six years in India, until just before m 
return home, when he wrote three or four jolly letters all full of 
his happiness. Then came the unlucky wedding morning, the 
search for his bride, and the discovery that she was gone, and I 
found him in a sad state of grief. I could not stay long with him, 
you know. I had to go to Dublin with my regiment, leaving him 
to lead a desolate, hermit life at Desert.” b+ 

“You had to go to Dublin, Cecil! Are you sorry?’ 

And poor Henry was forgotten ! 

While these several dialogues were going forward, Aunt Harriet, 
imtent upon the serious business of the day, had summoned her 
nephew and young Mr. O’Hara from the shore to assist her to 
arrange the luncheon; and the delicacies, so carefully prepared, 
were being laid out upon a soft grassy mound. No sentiment for 
Aunt Harriet! The practical cares of life were her portion. 

The girls were seated in a picturesque group lower down the 
hill—four Miss O’Haras in pink muslins, and three Miss Drum- 
monds in blue. An occasional silver laugh floated up the hill, 
showing that they were tranquilly happy in their own way. 
Josephine had for that day taken flight from the Dovecote. 

Very content was she, now that she was getting accustomed to 
her companion’s-strange manner, and he was talking to her as any 
other cultivated man of the world might do—as men had some- 
times talked to her during her one glimpse of paradise, the season 
spent in Dublin long ago. Cross-grained Mr. Fitzpatrick might 
mock at the Dovecote as he pleased, but Josephine was the only 
member of it who really needed pity. 

Two of the girls swept past Mr. Sinclair and Josephine, calling 
out, laughingly: 

“You look on the point of committing suicide. Why stand so 
very close to the edge?” 

Mr. Sinclair gave a violent start, but did not move. Josephine, 
however, stepped back a few paces from the giddy brink of the 
precipice. 

“*We are too daring,” said she. “It would be a most horrible 
death were we to fall down there.” 

“ Would it?” And he went nearer and bent over the edge until 
Josephine, in terror, implored him to be more careful. “I don’t 
think it would be painful, it would be so sudden. It would be an 
easier death than hanging or drowning, or anything except opium. 
How strange that I did not think of it till your sister spoke! I 
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am always wondering what death would be the best and easiest 
for me. Did you ever feel a wish to commit suicide, Miss Drum- 
mond ?” 

“Don’t talk in such a strange way, Mr. Sinclair ; you frighten 
me dreadfully. You should not speak so lightly of death.” 

“Death is a good friend to the unhappy,” replied he, in a wild, 
gloomy manner. “I am unhappy, and I believe he will be a 
friend to me. Don’t you understand me? You surely must have 
some sorrow, you look so sad. You have felt the temptation to 
end it all, have you not?” 

“Death would not end your existence. After death comes the 
judgment. God forgive me for looking sad. I have no sorrow 
—nothing to grieve me but my own discontent.” 

Mr. Sinclair went closer still to the edge, and gazed down on 
the waves and rocks below as if fascinated, while his terrified com- 
panion turned absolutely sick with fear. 

“ A leap would finish me,” continued he, paying no attention to 
her last words; “ one swift plunge into that foam. They’d have 
thought it an accident, but it would have vexed Cecil, poor fellow, 
and broken up the party, and made the ladies scream, or faint, or . 
become ill, according to their various degrees of sensibility. I 
wonder which you would do, Miss Drummond ?” 

“For God’s sake do not frighten me so. If you are amusing 
yourself at my expense, it is very unmanly of you.” 

Josephine had the faintest hope that he was trying to alarm 
her. Her limbs could no longer support her; she staggered to a 
safe distance, and sank down on the grass. 

The strange wedding guest followed her as pale as herself, and 
turned his face away from the sea. 

“No, I shall not do it yet. J am glad the temptation is past: 
it was strong while it lasted.” And he wiped the perspiration 
from his forehead. “ Poor Cecil’s wedding feast shall not be 
spoiled by any tragedy of my providing.” 

All this he said very feebly, as if he had really had some struggle 
with himself, and was exhausted by it. Josephine could not help 
staring at him seated opposite her on the grass, and she saw his 
natural expression return by degrees. She would have given all 
the world to get up and go over to the group around her aunt, 
and help to count spoons and forks, or discuss the clothing club 
with Mary and Mr. Oliver, or listen to the girls’ innocent if 
objectless discourse—anything to drive away the horror that 
oppressed her, and to restore her to the atmosphere of every-day 
life; but she was not able to get up while Mr. Sinclair was so near 
her. She was fascinated by him, as he had appeared to be by 
the whirling water at the foot of the cliff, and it was not until her 
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sisters came to say luncheon was ready that she was able to break 
the spell. 

a“ ee cruel of me to frighten you with my wretched blue 
devils, Miss Drummond. [Im sure you wish you had never seen 
me,” said Mr. Sinclair, sorrowfully, as they got up to join the rest 
of the party. 

Josephine made no audible reply. She resolved to confide her 
fears to Lucy the very first time she had the opportunity of speak- 
ing to her alone. She thought Mr. Sinclair’s “ blue devils” very 
much akin to madness, and nothing on earth should tempt her to 
drive home with him. What should she do if he were to break 
out into a fit of insanity during the perilous journey along the 
precipices skirting the Lough? It was a sad ending to a day of 
pleasure so auspiciously begun. 

At the very instant when she flung herself down on the grass 
as far as she could from the edge of the cliff, a most interesting 
conversation was going on a short way off. 

Mr. Oliver was making Mary ©’Hara a formal offer of marriage. 
He did not plead his suit in the ardent manner of a younger man. 
Such ardour would not have been becoming to his dignified 
middle age and sprinkling of silver hairs, and he never for a second 
forgot the conspicuous position he held in Buallyshandra and the 
diocese at large. 

Indeed, there was no need for him to dread refusal. He was 
well aware that Mary loved him. An humbler man than he would 
have been absolutely blind to misunderstand the constant proofs 
of a partiality, which was patent to her brother and his family, and 
indeed to the entire circle of her acquaintances. 

It was the knowledge of her regard for him that had induced 
him at last to decide on asking her to become his wife. He was 
not in love with her, but he esteemed her and admired her cha- 
racter, which was as beautiful as her face was plain. 

At the time, then, when Josephine retreated trembling from 
the dizzy brink of the precipice, Mary was trembling also, but 
with very different emotions. 

Her heart was beating as fast as if she had been an interesting 
young beauty, her plain face glowed, and the hand Mr. Oliver 
held fluttered and trembled. Aunt Harriet’s call to luncheon 
resounded, but she was in no state to obey it. Accordingly, 
Mr. Oliver made her lean upon him, and they strolled further 
along the cliff. 

So the hard-working aunt, who had never felt herself to be of 
very much consequence to anybody, felt overcome by tlis sudden 
realisation of her wildest hope and desire. She was so un- 
used to sunshine, that she was nearly blinded by the radiance 
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flooding her path, and it was no wonder she needed time to grow 
calm. 

All were assembled round the table, or rather tablecloth, but no 
one dreamt of beginning to eat until Mr. Oliver had said grace; 
consequently there was a race to look for him, and at length he 
was captured and led up to the party. Josephine was in a con- 
fused state of mind; she neither heard nor saw anything that was 
passing till Reby nudged her elbow, and recalled her to her senses 
with a start. She followed her sister’s mischievous eyes, and saw 
Mr. Oliver in the act of handing Miss O’Hara a wedge of bread 
in his fingers, the greatest act of courtesy he was ever known to 
pay at table. The little gaucheries of the good man were 
an unfailing source of amusement to his thoughtless young 
parishioners. 

“ Aunt Mary has taken it,” said Kate O’Hara, in a loud whusper, 
to Reby. “For a wonder she is eating her dinner to-day. She 
usually half starves herself when Mr. Oliver dines with us. I 
suppose she thinks he admires a small appetite.” 

“What is the matter with you, Josephine? You laugh at 
ns and you are looking 60 queer.” 


“‘T suppose I am tired, dears. The ladies are leaving the table. 


Will you, please, tell Lucy I wish to speak to her.” 

It was strange how everybody in the parish leaned upon Lucy, 
even those twice her age. There was something reliable and 
strong in the character of this quiet girl that enabled her to carry 
a neighbour’s burden and hide her own. 

“You think him subject to temporary fits of melancholy mad- 
ness?” questioned Lucy, gravely, when Josephine had somewhat 
incoherently told her tale, ‘and you wish us to join you, as you 
dread being alone with him again.” 

“Yes, dear. Tell me if you think me very foolish and fanciful.” 

“By no means. I thought his manner extremely odd once or 
twice last night, and to-day I have not been near him much, but 
from your account I should fear he cannot be very settled in his 
mind. We must not let poor Cecil think we have noticed any- 
thing strange about his brother; after all he will be leaving the 
country soon—the day after the wedding. We shall tell James, 
but no one else, dear Josephine. We three will keep the secret. 
I want Geraldine’s last days at home to be happy ones.” 

“ Well, Lucy, I shall not breathe a word of it to mother, but I 
could not help telling you.” 

“Of course not. You were quite right to tell me. I thought 
I was giving you such a pleasant companion for the day.” 

“ He was delightful until then; but he frightened me, Lucy; 
Iam not brave like you.” 
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James was taken into their confidence, and a slight alteration 
was quietly effected in the driving arrangements for the return 
home. James and Lucy occupied the other side of the car with 
Mr. Sinclair and Josephine, and as the frequent hills necessitated 
very slow progress, it was possible to manage that the conversation 
should be general. But Mr. Sinclair’s manner was now quite 
collected. Lucy, however, felt all the evening like one walking 
over a volcano. 

Mrs. Drummond was on the steps to welcome the party, declar- 
ing that she was relieved to see them all safe. 

“ Why, mamma, what could have happened to us?’ 

« Oh, nothing, dears! I knew you were in Harriet’s charge.” 

“ Of course, my dee,” spoke that lady in her brisk, loud tones; 
“here we are home safe, and very glad of your nice tea and cakes; 
really you have done much better than I expected,” surveying the 
well-furnished table with approval. 

After tea the happy Mary sang Scotch songs to Mr. Oliver, 
who sat near, beating time on his substantial knee with one hand, 
and nodding his head at the sentimental verses. He did not care 
for the girls’ modern music, but he liked these melodies, which he 
used tc hear sung by his mother in his childhood. 

In the bay window, half hidden by the white curtains, stood 
Josephine listening as intently as ever to Mr. Sinclair, while Lucy 
and James, at a little distance, watched without seeming to watch, 
the strange wedding guest. 

At length the sound of wheels was heard, and Mr. Sinclair bent 
lower over Josephine to say good-bye. 

“T owe you a very pleasant day—the only pleasant day I 
have spent for many months. I should like to meet you 
again.” 

“We shall meet at the wedding on Thursday, Mr. Sinclair; you 
know there are to be great doings in the evening.” 

“ Indeed ?” 

“ Yes, there is to be a dance in the dining-room, if a sufficient 
number of gentlemen can be procured.” 
te Well, I shall claim your hand for the first dance—if I am 
there.” 

“T shall be most happy; but why do you say if?” 

“ Because I have an impression that I shall not be at Finn Hill 
on Thursday. Did not I tell you that I feel the place to be 
dangerous to me?” 

“Oh, do stay for the dance,” pleaded Josephine, with a soft 
shy glance of entreaty. 

“Well, I shall try to stay for your sake. I wish to see you 
again, Miss Drummond.” 
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“ Come, come, Henry; we are all waiting,” called Cecil from 
the hall. 

Mr. Sinclair took her hand once more, and raising it to his lips, 
imprinted a kiss upon it, and hurried away. 

osephine felt so sorry for him ; she stood like a statue beneath 
the curtains recalling his melancholy face and his strange words, 
hardly hearing her young friends’ good-night, nor their good- 
humoured jokes about her abstraction. They all thought she had 
ained an ardent and highly desirable admirer, and must be feel- 
ing pleased, or fluttered at the very least; but she was more troubled 
than pleased. 

She was aroused from her reverie by her aunt’s voice raised in 
shrill indignation. 

“ Paddy M‘Bride has broken two of the lilac plates, and lost 
the little glass salt-cellar. What on earth were you about, girls? 
I left you to watch him pack up while I went to order the car. [ 
see I must do my work myself, for you are no more to be trusted 
than so many babies.” 


IV. 


‘‘ HE COMETH NOT,” SHE SAID. 


THURSDAY morning dawned brightly, and even gloomy Finn 
Hill looked well with the sunshine streaming down on its roof, and 
lighting up the fir-tree avenue. The wedding feast was spread in 
the dining-room, but a more modest breakfast was laid in the little 
book-room for the gentlemen, who dropped in one by one. The 
ladies had coffee in their own apartments. 

The turmoil and bustle that reigned in the old mansion on that 
eventful morning were something wonderful, and would have sur- 
prised an English visitor not a little. Aunt Harriet’s Paddy and 
Sarah Jane had been lent for the day: they found Mr. Oliver's 
factotum George, and a couple of servants from the Castle, already 
at work helping or hindering Mr. M‘Pherson, the important coach- 
man at Finn Hill; there was so much to be said by all these 
worthies, that the preparations proceeded but slowly. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick was busy decanting the wine, attended by two 
of his own unhappy menials, whom he had fretted to the borders 
of madness. Mrs. Fitzpatrick and Lucy were very busy in the 
bride’s room. Lucy, tearful, but unselfishly glad, was putting the 
final touches to her dear sister’s spotless bridal dress, and noting 
how young and innocent she looked, her fair hair crowned with 


white flowers, and her rosy, dimpled cheeks, softened, not shrouded 
by the lace veil. 
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Geraldine’s cup was full indeed, and she was almost on the point 
of raising it to her lips. Her only shade of regret was on her 
mother’s account; but then Lucy would take tender care of her, 
and she would herself soon return, and perhaps wile her away with 
her to visit her bright, new home. It should be a gay home—as 
different from gloomy, solitary Finn Hill, as could be imagined ; 
that, at least, she had determined upon. 

As to Lucy she had James to occupy her thoughts and heart, 
and would not miss her sister too painfully. Of her father alone, 
the bride did not think at all—for him she had no regrets. His 
-exacting fretfulness had very often made existence at Finn Hill a 
weary, weary thing. 

Cecil had been in a jubilant state all the morning, rushing about 
the house, and getting into people’s way; his first visit had been 
to his brother’s room. 

“ Get up, Henry,” cried he; “your young lady” (meaning 
Josephine), “ will be here presently.” 

Nothing but his overflowing spirits could excuse the utter- 
ance of words, calculated to remind Mr. Sinclair of his own 
loss. 

“ No, Cecil, my young lady has left me, for ever. Go to your 
bride; ” and not another om could he be induced to say. 

Cecil, however, could not remain; he hurried to knock at 
James’s door and inquire if he had begun to dress. 

The morning wore away insensibly, and the car and carriage 
from the Lodge and Castle drove up with a merry party in their 
best attire, bent on enjoying themselves to the utmost. 

Josephine was dressed with unusual care, and most charmin 
she looked in the bridesmaid’s bonnet of white tulle with a rose- 
pink wreath. She intended to deepen the impression she had 
made on her strange, but interesting admirer. On reaching the 
drawing-room she looked about for him, he was nowhere to be 
seen. ‘he rest of the party were assembled, waiting for the 
carriages to convey them to church, but Mr. Sinclair had not 
appeared. 

Josephine wondered and wondered why no one inquired where 
he was. Her eyes strayed to the door every moment. She asked 
herself could he have accomplished his half-threatened purpose of 
leaving Finn Hill before the wedding? He was so odd that he 
might possibly have done so; but she could not summon up 
courage to ask the question. It seemed a very long time before 
she overheard somebody say : 

“ Has no one seen Mr. Sinclaix, to-day? 

She listened intently for the answer. It was Cecil who replied: 
“ T wakened him in good time, half-past seven; he is very lazy. 
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Do go and pitch into him, Galbraith. Tell him it is time to set 
out, and he’s keeping us all waiting.” 

James nodded and left the — The — rolled on. Cecil 
began to grow impatient, and Mr. Fitzpatrick was pacing up and 
Fooae olen with his hands clasped behind him, and a frown on 
his face, taking no notice whatever of his guests. The guests on 
their part heeded him very little, they knew he was easily and often 
put out, and at such times he never troubled himself to be polite. 

A very few minutes passed before James returned to the door 
and called Captain Sinclair out of the room. The light-hearted 
bridegroom crossed the drawing-room with elastic step and head 
erect, and closed the door behind him, but no sooner had he 
looked at James than the joyous light faded from his eyes. 
James's face was ashy pale, and his voice trembled. 

“ Sinclair,” said he, “ there’s something wrong; I’ve been 
knocking and calling at your brothe:’s door for the last five 
minutes, and can get no answer.” 

‘* Nonsense, my dear fellow, you did not knock loud enough;” 
but Cecil was evidently startled. “Let metry. Really the old 
boy should not sulk on my wedding morning of all mornings in 
the year.” 

hile saying these words, he was rapidly mounting the stair- 
case, and traversing the long, dimly lighted passage, followed 
closely by his companion. He turned the handle of his brother’s 
door, it was locked; he then called, first softly, then aloud: 

“ Henry, old fellow! speak! Why do you keep us waiting in 
this way! Henry, for God’s sake, speak !” 

It was piteous to see the gay young man’s distress and terror, 
which was so palpable that James, even in that moment of sus- 
pense, could not avoid remarking it. 

“ Knock again,” advised he; “ what is it that you fear? He 
may be ill, and unable to answer.” 

“Oh, my God, no!” groaned poor Cecil; “ we are an unhappy 
family—an unlucky race !” 

Again and again he shook the door. 

“ The window! Let us raise a ladder.” | 

m Yes yes it will be quite easy to reach his window from the 
yard. Wait here, and I’ll take a couple of men to help.” 

“ Don’t suggest anything—don’t tell what I fear—he may 
have Simted—tant may be all,” gasped Cecil, hoarsely. 

Many swift thoughts may pass through the mind in the course 
of three minutes, and no longer did it take James to rush down- 
stairs and across the yard to the spot where the ladder was hung 
on pegs against the barn wall. The most fearfully distinct of these 
swilt thoughts was: 
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« What does he dread so much, and what reason has he for 
dreading it? Can Josephine’s surmises be correct ?” 

Two of the yard-men rushed after him. He explained to them 
by gestures that he wanted their help to raise the ladder; and 
then, without attempting to answer their frightened, eager 
questions, he directed them to place it against the gable of the 
house. 

In these few minutes a curious sense of something awful had 
stolen in, and pervaded the house from garret to cellar. . Whence 
had it come? Swiftly, invisibly it made its way to the hearts of 
the servants, stopping them short in the midst of their work. It 
swept through the drawing-room, causing an instantaneous hush 
in the murmur and hum of conversation. 

With a shuddering thrill of expectation, the guests looked over 
to the door for another glimpse of James or Cecil. M‘Pherson 
was the first to mount the ladder. James shouted after him: 

“ Open the window and go in.” 

A crowd was now collected in the yard, consisting of the drivers 
of the various vehicles, the women servants from the kitchen, and 
a whole host of supernumeraries who had invited themselves to 
the lower regions of Finn Hill, because they “ had a great wish 
for Miss Geraldine, God bless her!” ‘and they hoped for plenty of 
gossip and a fair share of edible and drinkable odds and ends. 

M‘Pherson went up the ladder swiftly and steadily, raised the 
sash, and lifted the window-blind ; then the ladder was suddenly 
and violently shaken, as he made an uncertain step backwards, 
turning a terrified face to the group in the yard. 

“ What is it?” cried James, climbing a rung higher, so as to 
steady the coachman with his hands. ‘“ What have you seen, 
Tom ?” 

“Oh, Mr. James, he’s hanging to the bedpost fair forenenst the 
window.” 

“ Dead ?” 

“Ay, sir; leastways, he looks like it, but I canna just say for 
certain.” 

“Step in, M‘Pherson, and I’ll follow. We must unlock the 
door at once, and let in Captain Sinclair.” 

Whatever may have been the faults of James’s character, 
cowardice was not one of them; he stepped firmly down into the 
room, and passed by the awful figure, hanging, as M‘Pherson had 
described, to the bedpost, exactly in front of the window; that 
awful figure, the face of which assuredly did wear the ghastly hues 
of death. He then gently turned the te in the lock and threw 
open the door. 

Poor Cecil’s suspense had been growing intolerable; in sheer 
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delirium, as it appeared, he was hammering away at the door with 
all his strength. As soon as it was thrown open he rushed in, and 
then James heard a loud, heartrending groan, expressive of mortal 
anguish, With his own hands he unloosed the handkerchief 
which his unfortunate brother had fastened so firmly, and with 
tender hands he assisted the others to lay the body, which was 
fast stiffening and growing cold, upon the bed. Then he flung 
himself down upon the nearest chair, and covering his face with 
his hands sobbed convuisively and bitterly. 

For a few moments his groans and sobs were the only sounds 
in the room, but at last James touched him on the shoulder. 

“Take comfort, Sinclair; he was not accountable for this. I 
am convinced he was not sane.’ 

“T know it, I know it; he has not been himself for a long, long 
time. But is he dead—is he really dead ?” 

And he tore open his brother’s waistcoat and shirt, and laid his 
hand upon the dead man’s heart. 

“ Dead, sir?’ said M‘Pherson, “troth is he! He’s dead this 
good wee while.” 

“Call the doctor, Galbraith, for God’s sake, perhaps he may 
yet be saved.” 

James knew he was dead, but he could not snatch away the 
slender straw of hope to which poor Cecil clung in his despair. 
He obeyed him, and went down-stairs to the drawing-room door, 
As he was looking about him, hoping to summon Dr. Corrie 
silently from the room, Josephine, who was seated just behind 
the door, sprang up, and laid her hand on his arm. 

“ James, has Mr. Sinclair left Finn Hill?” 

“Yes, Josephine,” replied he, startled into a reply; “ yes, he 
has indeed set out from this place for ever. , 

“ What do you mean? Can you not find him?” 

“ Wait for me in the hall, Josephine. I want to speak to you 
alone, but I must first find Dr. Corrie, and send him up-stairs.” 

Josephine was greatly startled, but she had sense and self- 
control enough to obey James implicitly. She quitted the room 
noiselessly and went to the hall, where he presently found her 
leaning against one of the pillars that supported the porch. 

“You frightened me with your white face,” said she. “Is Mr. 
Sinclair, then, so very ill?—so ill as to stop the wedding for to- 
day ?” 

rf Something has happened that might possibly stop it for ever, 
Josephine. An awful thing has happened, which poor Geraldine 
and Lucy must soon hear.” 

“Oh, James, what is all that noise up-stairs? Is Mr. Sinclair 


dead ?” 
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and laid his hand upon the dead man 
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“Yes, he is dead.” The poor girl gave a smothered cry of 
horror. “ You must be brave, and help us, Josephine. Cecil is 
beside himself with grief. You can imagine what a shock it was 
to him to find his brother dead. I am wanted up-stairs, and you 
will have to break it to poor Geraldine, and her mother, and 
Lucy, but they must not come near the room. You will try and 
manage that?” 

“J shall try; but tell me, did he put an end to himself ?” 

As she asked this question she held James tightly with both 
hands, partly to detain him, partly to support her trembling limbs. 

“He did. He hanged himself. We found him quite dead. 
I don’t know how the ladies are to be told.” 

“You may leave it to me. But, oh how fearful!—how 
terrible !” 

It was a shock but not a surprise to Josephine; it was simply 
the realisation of her worst suspicions. Summoning up her 
courage she went back to the drawing-room to tell the bride that 
which must turn her day of rejoicing into a day of mourning. 

Meanwhile James remounted the stairs to the chamber of 
death. A group surrounded the large four-post bed, so as almost 
to hide the figure lying on it. Dr. Corrie was examining the 
body, and Cecil and the men from the yard were standing at the 
other side of the bed. The single narrow window was open, and 
as James entered a draught of air caused the ragged tapestry to 
flap against the walls. 

James’s nature was highly strung, sensitive, and sanguine; no 
little adjunct of the scene was lost upon him. He noticed a foot- 
stool lying close to the bedpost where Mr. Sinclair had been found 
hanging. The unfortunate man must have stood upon it to reach 
the old-fashioned nob above to which he fastened the hand- 
kerchief, and having thrust his neck into the noose, must have 
kicked away the stool, but he could at any instant, even at his 
latest gasp, have reached it so as to raise himself and relieve the 
pressure while he loosened the cord. It was a proof of the deter- 
mination with which he had thrown away his life. Dr. Corrie 
made but a brief examination. 

“My science is useless here,” said he. 

Cecil no longer remembered that it was his wedding-day. 
Even Geraldine was forgotten for the moment. All was known 
now, and when the first hush of consternation was over the guests 
began to break up. It was, by this time, past twelve o'clock. 
Geraldine behaved very well. She took off her bridal dress, and 
then entreated to be allowed to go to Cecil. 

“He wants me, I am sure,” said she, piteously, “and no one 
has such a right to be with him.” 
H 2 
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The strange sense of dread pervading the house had now taken 
its own fearful shape. The cars and carriages were ordered 
round, and the guests were driving away, their holiday costumes 
and awe-stricken faces according but ill together. 

All went but Josephine, who insisted on staying with Lucy; 
and Mr, Oliver, whose holy calling gave him the right to be near 
his people in all crises of their fate. He remained in the draw- 
ing-room beside Mrs, Fitzpatrick’s sofa. The poor, delicate 
mistress of Finn Hill was completely overcome. 

Lucy, as usual, forgot herself in her tender anxiety for her dear 
sister and Cecil. She was employed all that sad day in sustaining 
the others as well as in assisting Mr. Fitzpatrick to make necessary 
arrangements and give orders, ‘The most painful part of her duty 
was to listen to her father’s angry grumbling. So soon as the 
first shock had worn off, he began to “remember that Mr. Sinclair 
had injured him by dying in his house and upon his eldest 
daughter's wedding-day. He had not treated either Mr. Fitz- 
patrick or Finn Hill with the respect they were justly entitled to! 

James’ and Lucy were very thankful that the old gentleman 
contented himself with grumbling over this grievance to them only, 

There would, of course, have to: be an inquest. Then Mr, 
Sinclair’s remains would be removed to Desert for burial in the 
family vault. ‘This last was the only direction poor Cecil could 
be got to give. 

All this time there was a momently increasing assembly in the 
kitchen, where the tragedy above stairs was being talked over. 
Every class in Ireland regards suicide with intense horror, for 
sooner would the people perish by slowest torture than lay hands 
upon their own lives. 

“But the unfortunate crathure wasna right at himsel’. Sure, 
‘Tom M‘Pherson says he heered Mr. James fleeching the captain 
not to take on sae dreadful, because the brother wasna in his senses 
when he did it, an’ he made answer that he knowed it rightly.” 

“Sure, Tom, you were sore afeared when you seen him hang- 
ing there?” said another. 

“6 Ay, man,” replied M‘Pherson, unable to repress a natural 
feeling of pride at being suddenly elevated into a person of im- 
portance. “ Ay, man, you may say that. I was falling off the 
ladder, I was that scared. I was all throughother when Mr. 
James put up his hands and catched me; but what struck me the 
most was to see the poor captain falling into the chair by the bed 
after he’d undid the handkerchey. Lord save us, but he’s in the 
sore trouble this day !” 

“Poor crathure! Poor crathure! The Lord meet him in 
mercy!” was fervently ejaculated by a chorus of voices. 
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« Did Miss Geraldine come in, Tom?” 

“ Not while I was there; an’ I think the captain wouldna let 
her see thon fearsome sight; but I’m just done hearing that she 
sent for him, an’ they went intil the book-room thegether, an’ shut 
to the door.” 

“ An’ unlucky wedding it ‘ill be for we’er ain Miss Geraldine.” 

“Tt ill be na wedding,” croaked an old crone, who was con- 
sidered a very wise woman in the parish. ‘ Mark my words, 
that ‘ill be na wedding ava.” 

“Save us! Will she never be married at-all, at-all, Peggy?” 
from the female portion of the company, in tones expressive 
of pity. 

“T dinna just say that, weans, dear; but she'll never go to 
the church wi’ the captain. I had a dream, Sunday come eight 
days——" 

“What was it, Peggy? We know you're a very sharp woman 
in your sleep.” 

And the kitchen assembly, drawing a general sigh, settled them- 
selves to listen reverentially to the dream. 

Thus they talked; not that they were careless of the sorrow 
in the house, but simply that their education had not taught them 
reticence, 

Not one of them but would find comfort and relief in discussing 
their deepest personal grief, and talking it well over from first to 
last. A veiled sorrow is a thing unknown to the lower classes. 

Cecil was weeping on Geraldine’s breast in the book-room. 

“My brother, my only brother! he was so indulgent and 
generous to me from the time my father died. I was only a boy 
then. He did everything he could think of to please me, sending 
me hampers of apples and pears to school, and having me home 
for the Ronin and giving me the new gun I was so proud of. 
Poor Henry! And he gave me such an allowance from the time 
I went to India—far more than I was entitled to by my father’s 
will, You know we never were very rich. [am afraid he must 
have pinched himself to spare me so much. Poor Henry!” 
And his voice was broken by sobs. ‘ Oh, Geraldine, where is 
he now ?” 

Yes, that was the question! A soul had left Finn Hill that 
morning, for what goal? The question had occupied every mind 
there, more or less. “ Where is he now?” 

“IT never thought much about another’ life, Geraldine,” pro- 
ceeded Captain Sinclair, “although I always believed there is 
such a thing; but I can’t help thinking of it now. I’m quite 
sure his soul is living somewhere, if I could only know where !” 
Very childish and ignorant felt his girl-comforter. 
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“T wish you had Lucy, who is so much steadier and better than 
I; or, better still, Mr. Oliver; they would know what to say. 
Think of your brother as if he had died of any natural illness; 
for you know he was not accountable for his actions when he put 
an end to himself, and therefore God will not hold him account- 
able for what he did. Above all, remember that Jesus Christ 
died to save sinners. You must leave your brother to Him now, 
my darling. Think how much, how infinitely, the Lord Jesus 
loves poor sinners.” 

After all, Mr. Oliver could hardly have spoken more to the 
purpose; but Cecil had the clergyman’s advice later; he came and 
repeated some of Geraldine’s words, together with many others 
taught him by his long experience of sorrow. 

None of them knew in after years how that heavy day and the 
next went by; but they wore over somehow, and the morning 
came when Cecil, Mr. Fitzpatrick, and James, set out for Desert, 
to lay the poor remains in their resting-place. “Mr. Sinclair 
committed suicide in a fit of temporary insanity.” This was the 
conclusion come to at the inquest; and the last page of a very 
gloomy history was closed for ever. 

Cecil and the old steward, Billy Mackenzie, a faithful Ulster 
Presbyterian, who had served the Sinclairs for many years, were 
together in the late Mr. Sinclair’s office, making some necessary 
arrangements, and pausing frequently in their work to talk of the - 
melancholy events of the last few days. 

Billy received a dreadful shock when Cecil’s letter arrived, 
followed next day by the sad cortége that set out from Finn Hill. 
The Sinclairs made kind masters; and poor Henry, little loved by 
the world in general, had been dear to his dependents, who 
pitied him extremely, and tried, in their own way, to rouse him 
from his apathy. 

“You had no idea of this, Billy ?” 

“T canna just say that, sir; for his honour was very strange this 
good wee while-—worse nor he was when you went away. He 
was that strange that I took to sleeping in the house to be near 
him, an’ many’s the time I’d ha’ made excuses to go into the 
room to see what he was doing. I’d find him lying on the sofa, 


or walking quite slow up and down the floor, but never doing one 
hand’s turn at anything.” 


“ He was very different from usual, then?” 

“Oh, ay, sir; but I couldna tell rightly what ailed him. 
Hannah was at me to fleech him to take his meat; for there was 
days when the dinner would go up, an’ be took down again wi’ 
the covers not even lifted. Whiles he’d take nothing fra’ sunrise 
to sunset but a drop of strong tea. I stranged at it very much; 
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but when it came to him telling me to do what I liked wi’ the 
farm, an’ not bother him, I gave him up altogether.” 

“Did he stay in the house all day ?” 

“Never set his foot outside the hall-door for six weeks, till the 
day he got your letter axing him to the wedding.” 

“Oh, Billy, why did not you write to tell me the way he 
was in?” 

‘TJ know I should ha’ written, sir; indeed, I dinna know what 
hindered me. The poor master !” 

And Billy rubbed his horny hands through his iron-grey hair, in 
the bewilderment of his grief and remorse. 


“T fully expected to hear something of the kind about poor 
Sinclair. He has been very queer of late.” 

“ Yes, there was nothing to surprise one; we had a suspicion of 
what was coming, when he shut himself up here last winter. An 
unfortunate family !” 

The speakers were two of Mr. Sinclair’s neighbours; the place 
was the dining-room at Desert, where a good many kindhearted 
County Waterford squires were waiting until the funeral was 
ready to set out. 

Cecil had been busy since his arrival at Desert. With a great 
effort he had shaken off the apathy of grief, and aided by Billy 
Mackenzie, had ordered everything, down to the supply of-wines 
and cold meat that covered the table. 

But there was not much eating and drinking. The gentlemen 
got into groups of two and three, to talk of the unhappy deceased 
in whispers. Mr. Fitzpatrick had not been introduced to any of 
them; those who observed the old gentleman, supposed him 
to be one of the Dublin Sinclairs. He was standing behind 
the two squires above mentioned, and was not paying much 
attention to their conversation, until their last words startled 
him. 

“An unfortunate family.” 

“T beg your pardon, sir; may I ask why you expected Mr. 
Sinclair to end in so dreadful a manner? I ask as a stranger.” 

The two gentlemen turned round in surprise and looked hard at 
Mr. Fitzpatrick. ‘There was an embarrassed pause, and then the 
first speaker, disregarding his companion’s warning signs, replied: 

“ Because there is insanity in the family. It is well known that 
his grandfather died in a lunatic asylum.” 

“Good God! You mean to tell me that there’s hereditary 
madness in the family ?” 

“Sinclair’s father was like other people, as sane as you or I; 
but you are aware that madness often passes over one generation 
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to appear in thenext. Poor Sinclair was unsettled this long time. 
Why, he refused to subscribe to the hounds!” 

“Hush, Beresford. We can only speak from hearsay, you 
know,” interrupted the cautious man. “ Pray, sir” (to Mr. Fitz- 
Eo “may I ask if your acquaintance with the family is of 
ong date.” | 


“ By no means, sir. I know them very slightly,” replied he, 
stiffly. 

“There will not be very much for the young fellow. I dare 
say ke won’t sell out.” 

“] should think not. It would take a mint of money to set 
this place in decent order. Did you ever see such a tumble-down 
old hole?” 


“ What is the rent-roll, do you suppose?” asked Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, carelessly. 

“ They say about seven hundred; but you know these things 
get overrated down here,” replied the talkative Beresford. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, having heard all he wanted to know, bowed to 
them ceremoniously, and turned on his heel. 

“Tsay, O’Brien, who is that disagreeable old bird? Do you 
know him?” asked Beresford, catching an acquaintance who was 
passing by his button. 

“Which, my dear fellow?” : 

“The old fellow with the stiff back and the sour face.” 

“What? That man?’ looking in the direction indicated. 
“That is Mr. Fitzpatrick of Finn Hill. Young Cecil is engaged 
to his daughter.” 

“Nonsense! You don’t say so!” cried Beresford, in tones of 
incredulity and annoyance. 

“You've put your foot in it this time, my fine young man.” 

“Why, what has he been saying?” inquired the last comer. 

“ He has informed Mr. Fitzpatrick that there’s madness in the 
Sinclair family.” 

“ Poor Cecil, I had no wish to do him an ill turn. I wish 1 
had bitten my tongue out first,” cried the impulsive Beresford. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick brooded over the information thus received all 
the rest of the morning. He picked up some more disjointed 
scraps confirmatory of it as he threaded his way through the 
crowded room. | 

The funeral was over, and the place quiet again. Cecil disap- 

eared. He had returned tothe churchyard that he might relieve 
hie laden heart by one burst of weeping, unseen by all but God. 
The strain upon him had been very painful. His character was 
affectionate and generous, but not very strong. He must needs 
have some one to lean upon for comfort and counsel; and now 
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that his brother was gone, Geraldine would have to be that sup- 
porting friend. 

His thoughts turned naturally to her when the first rush of his 

ief had spent itself over the fresh clay. He was young—life 
Fad some joy in store for him. His fair, fond Geraldine would 
be his comforter. 

When his musings took this brighter turn, he was walking 
slowly towards Desert, through the village, in at the old rusty 
gates hanging half off their hinges, and up the avenue which was 
ploughed by cart-tracks. At a happier time he might have noticed 
the ruined look of everything, but it made no impression upon 
him now. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, however, observed it all. It chimed in with 
Mr. Beresford’s account of the embarrassed condition of the pro- 
perty, and convinced him that Geraldine would not be making 
such a good match after all, even though Cecil should ‘be sole 
owner of Desert. He would get out of it. The insanity would 
be a very fair plea. 

James walked beside him, but did not share his thoughts. He 
saw quite enough to make his guardian silent and gloomy in the 
events of the last few days. He thought it was a kind impulse 
that made the old gentleman quicken his steps when Cecil ap- 
peared, and was horrified at what followed. 

Any one else would have abstained from reproach at such a 
time; but though Mr. Fitzpatrick saw the poor fellow’s eyes red 
with weeping, he felt no compunction. 

“You are a villain, sir—a dastardly villain,” was his fierce 
address. 

“Uncle!” cried James, thinking his guardian must have gone 
mad, “do you know what you are saying?” 

“Hold your tongue, James. He knows what I mean. He knows 
there is madness in his family, yet he tries tosneak into mine. It’s 
well for Geraldine I heard of it in time. Did you know of this 
insanity? Answer me.” 

Cecil grew a shade paler than before. 

“T did know it, sir.” 

“Then, in the name of all the devils, why did you conceal it, sir?” 

“Oh, uncle, another time! Pray, pray do not speak of this 
now,” entreated James, taking hold of the enraged man’s arm. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick shook him off angrily. 

“Mind your own business, James. I must take care of 
Geraldine, I tell you. She shall never enter a mad family with 
my consent.” 

“Mr. Fitzpatrick, do not be so unmerciful.” 

“You forget yourself, James. Captain Sinclair will admit that 
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I am strictly just. He is aware that he had no right to hide his 
brother’s condition from me.” 

“‘T did not know it,” faltered Cecil, who had seemed stunned 
by the first attack. “I may have feared something wrong, but I 
certainly did not know anything.” 

“You had heard this horrid story about your grandfather?” 

“Yes, I had heard it.” 

«And knowing it, you tried to ally yourself with me. How 
dare you, sir? You should never think of marriage.” 

“ Perhaps I ought to have told; but was I to ‘throw away my 
chance of happiness? Was I to risk losing Geraldine, who loves 

me?” 

“ You have lost her. I swear I won’t give her to you.” 

“Then you'll break her heart, Mr. Fitzpatrick. I shall not 
speak of myself, but Geraldine loves me dearly. Surely you will 
not make her miserable.” 

“She will get over it. Girls don’t die for love now-a-days, 
Besides, I trust she knows the duty and obedience she owes her 
father, She will submit to my will cheerfully. A Fitzpatrick, 
moreover, never forgets what is due to her family.” 

And his breast swelled out with pride as he mentioned the name 
of his poor, proud line. 

“ T must hear all that from her own lips, Mr. Fitzpatrick. I 
believe she is too sensible to throw away her happiness for any 
chimera of the kind.” 

“You shall never see her again, Captain Sinclair—never, 
by You have taken me in, and I never forgive a man who 
has deceived me. Go, James, and pack up at once. I shall leave 
Desert in an hour. You may save yourself the trouble of saying 
a word. I should disdain to sleep another night under his roof.” 

Then, despite his grief, Cecil’s anger rose very high. 

“Tt is well for you that you are an old man, and Geraldine’s 
father, sir, else I might not suffer you to quit Desert alive.” 

And as if he distrusted his own powers of self-control, he turned 
away quickly and hurried into the house. 

James was excessively annoyed. He did not know what course 
he should take, for his remonstrances had no effect whatever upon 
his guardian; but while the selfish, passionate old man was getting 
on the car, for the use of which he was indebted to his insulted 
host, he rushed back into the house. and into the oflice, where 
Cecil was standing in the midst of the books and papers, looking 
hike one bewildered. ‘The two young men shook hands very 
heartily. 

“T am quite at a loss as to what I ought to do ors say, Gal- 
braith ; the whole thing is so unexpected. of 
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« Keep up your heart, old fellow. Mr. Fitzpatrick is behaving 
most shamefully, but we shall all be on your side—my aunt, 
Lucy, Mr. Oliver, everybody. Geraldine will never be brought 
to give you up.” 

“My dear, dear Geraldine! Poor girl! Will she really stand 
by me, do you think?” 

“]’m certain she will. She’s as true and loyal as she can be. 
I ought to be able to answer for her, for I’ve known her all my 
life.” 

“God bless you for the hope, Galbraith. Tell her I shall see 
her very soon—not all the fathers in the world could keep me 
away from her. Why, man, she is almost my wife; they daren’t 
separate us!” cried poor Cecil, with a burst of anguish. “ Tell 
her to be on the watch. She shall either see or hear from me 
very soon.” 





A HYMN OF ASPIRATION,* 
BY MRS. M, A. BAINES. 


As drooping flowers pine for rain, 
When parched with heat of day ; 
As weary trav’ller longs again, 
For home when far away ; 
So thirsts my soul, O God, for thee, 
Let heav’nly dews descend ; 
Refresh my path, and let me be 
Supported to the end. 
Unto the end. 


How weary would the journey prove, 
Without Thy guiding hand ; 
Oh, give me Wisdom, Grace, and Love, 
Thy ways to understand. 
Altho’ the sky may be o’ercast, 
And storms may cloud my way ; 
Yet let me see Thy face at last, 
And live in perfect day. 
In perfect day. 











* These words have been set to music under the title ‘‘ Thoughts of 
Heaven,” a sacred song by Berthold Tours, published by Messrs. Duff and 
Stewart, 147, Oxford-street, London, W. 
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THE SAN JUAN QUESTION. 


THE right of possession of San Juan Island implies much 
more than appears upon the surface. It is only one of a series 
of encroachments, ever perseveringly carried on by the Americans. 
As far as the decision of the imperial arbitrator itself'is concerned, 
the experts and jurists engaged in its discussion were left no 
option but to decide against us. If any one will take a detailed 
map of the territory in question, he will see at a glance that the 
line of boundary starting from “the centre of the Gulf of 
Georgia in the parallel of forty-nine deg. north latitude, and 
continued thence southwards through the channel which se sparates 
the continent from Vancouver's Island, to the Straits of Juan de 
Fuca,” would to a nautical man sionify a line carried along the 
centre of the greater channel of Rosario, or to a general 

ceographer, at the most, the Douglas Channel. But as the 
British government excluded this latter channel from arbitra- 
tion, and left it a simple question between the Haro and the 
Rosario Straits—the easterly and westerly channels — the 
arbitrator had no option, not having any other question before. 
him, as to priority of rights—which was the channel alone . 
known and navigated at the time of the treaty and up to the 
time of Captain Richards’s survey—which channel was hence 
understood by both parties to the treaty—and what was under- 
stood by the words *‘ southwards through the channel,” than to 
decide that the Haro Channel, looking simply to the points of 
the compass, is nearer south to the centre of the Gulf of Georgia 
in the parallel of forty-nine—the gulf making a great westerly 
bend at that point—than is the Strait of Rosario, and thus by 
the imperfect 4g in which the question was submitted to him, 
to cut off the San Juan Archipelago from the great land of 
Vancouver, to which it, to all intents and purposes, geographi- 
cally, hydrographically, and physically belongs. 

The importance of the question, however, “Ties not so much in 
the decision, the result of which was as much determined before- 
hand by excluding the middle channel from the argument, as 
was the result of the arbitration upon the so- called Alabama 
claims by admitting laws enacted subsequently to the events, and 
calculated to meet them under a particular point of view only. 
It lies in the question whether in the face of the policy, so long 
and so persistently pursued by the United States towards the 
Canadian Dominion and British North America, the question 
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should ever have been submitted to arbitration at all, still less in 
a mutilated and imperfect form. For the sake of peace and in 
ignorance of the real facts of the case, England had already given 
up the Oregon territory and all the country south of the forty- 
ninth parallel, although it was as much British territory as 
Ontario or Quebec. The only claim to San Juan on the part of 
the States arose out of our weakness in ceding the counted in 
1846. 

The question was, indeed, made to turn on whether it had not 
been America which had been generous in conceding to us the 
southern portion of Vancouver Island, and that when the only 
geographical right which America could have to any portion of 
the Straits of Fuca had accrued through our acceptance of the 
forty-ninth parallel as the boundary. 

At the time when following the footsteps of the Russian 
Columbus — Behring — numerous adventurers established a 
regular trading company, chiefly in pursuit of the sea-beaver 
or otter (Lutra marina), on the territory of Alaska, or as the 
Americans have since dubbed it, Aliaska—at or about 1760—the 
only Europeans settled on those shores of America, which lie on 
the Pacific Ocean, were the Spaniards. They swayed these regions 
on a line of more than eight thousand miles from Cape Horn, in 
the south to California, and according to their own claims, which 
they always supported with the old papal bull of partition, further 
yet, “as far as these coasts extended to the north.” 

The discoveries of the Russians, and their steady advances 
towards the east and south, could not fail to excite the notice 
and solicitude of the Spaniards. They had, indeed, under Cortez, 
made some attempts to discover the north-west coast of America. 
But neither these attempts, nor the expeditions under the Viceroy 
Mendoza. (the successor of Cortez), had brought them beyond 
California. The rainy, stormy, mountainous, barbaric north- 
west appeared to them not very attractive, and they were the 
more willing to leave it in the unexplored obscurity which covered 
it, from the fear that the clearing up of this darkness might assist 
the English in finding out the long-sought north-west passage. 

But when all at once there appeared from quite another country 
wholly unexpected guests and rivals in the Pacific Ocean and in 
the North of America, the Spaniards waked out of their apathetic 
inactivity, and the viceroys of Mexico set themselves in motion to 
meet the Russians, and watch what they were‘about. From the 
year 1774, they sent out a series of expeditions towards the north- 
west, which sailed up the coast of America as far as the hu 
mountain Elias, ct the islands of Kodiak, and Unalaska, in 


order to look after the newly urrived Russians. They touched at 
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many points on the coast, and seized possession of them where 

they did not already find ‘diate occupied by the Russians, They 

pushed, too, their settlements, forts, and missions, further up 

towards the north, and at last took possession of those admirable 
rts of California, Monterey and San Francisco. 

The result of these expeditions was, among other discoveries, 
that of the mouth of the Columbia in 1775, by Quadra, as also 
of the southern portion of the great island of Vancouver. Quadra 
called the river, that of Ascension, as also the entrance of Heceta, 
from the name of one of his comrades. The island he named 

after himself. The river of Ascension was afterwards called the 
Columbia by the American navigator, Gray, not in memory of 
the great Columbus, but from the name of the sloop which he 
commanded, just as the island of Quadra was afterwards named 
after Vancouver, after the captain in the British navy, who com- 
pleted its survey. 

The far-famed Greek, Valerianos, known as Juan de Fuca, long 
a seaman in the Spanish service, but afterwards employed by the 
British government to search for a north-west passage, discovered 
the straits which still bear his name. Sailing up by the Rosario 
Strait for twenty days, he found the wale expand again in the 
Gulf of Georgia, and he either fancied that this expansion, lead- 
ing to Queen Charlotte Sound, or that some one of the numerous 
inlets that penetrate into the interior to the eastwards, actually 
opened into the Atlantic. 

The English, it is to be observed, had set themselves in move- 
ment towards the north of the Pacific and the north-west of 
America, at or about the same time as the Spaniards—certainly 
not two years later. In the year 1776, they sent the great 
navigator, Cook, who had already made two celebrated voyages 
in the South Pacific, on a third voyage, whose direction was 
round Cape Horn towards North America. Cook reconnoitred 
just those countries, which, till then, the Spaniards and Russians 
had regarded as their exclusive province of discovery, and did it, 
too, it is admitted on all hands, in a more satisfactory and effec- 
tive manner. His pioneering expedition was followed by a host 
of English trading enterprises. In the course of the decade 
1780-90, many English captains sailed towards North-Western 
America, and threw themselves especially on those parts which 
lay central between the Russian possessions in the north, and the 
Spanish in the south, lands in which the sea-otter skins were yet so 
Seedinns that the barbarous inhabitants used this costly fur for 
their ordinary mantles, bed-coverings, and tent-hangings. These 
articles, secured to the English traders, were brought over to 
China to adorn the proud mandarins of the Great Khan. 
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It was thus that arose the territories long known on the maps 
as New Albion, extending from the Straits of Fuca to Cape 
Mendocina, and embracing the valley of the Columbia river. 
«“ New Hanover,” east of the Gulf of Georgia as the northern 

rolongation of Fuca Straits were called, and ‘* New Cornwall” 

and “New Norfolk” east of Queen Charlotte Island, of the 
Princess Royal, the Prince of Wales Islands, and of King 
George the III's. Archipelago. For a long time, indeed, the 
British held undisputed sway over the coasts of North-America 
on the Pacific from Mount Elias to Cape Mendocina. 

In 1805, however, the American captains, Lewis and Clarke, 
erossed the Rocky Mountains and discovered the two tributaries 
to the river Columbia, which come from the south and which were 
named after themselves. After a journey of nine weeks over 
tremendous mountains and precipices, they arrived at the river 
known to the natives as the Kookoo-skee, one of the tributary 
streams of the Columbia. This was on the 18th of October; and 
sailing down the stream in canoes made by themselves, they 
arrived at its mouth on the 7th of November, after a voyage of 
three weeks. This successful excursion into new territories was 
followed by the foundation of a new settlement, called Astoria, on 
the south side of the Columbia, for the purposes of opening 
commercial intercourse with China. This settlement, however, 
although Washington Irving lent his clever pen to exalt its 
beauties and enhance its prosperous future, has never thriven on 
account of the immense distance and insuperable difficulties 
of the passage across the Rocky Mountains—difficulties which 
have to a great extent been done away with, since the foundation 
by the Americans of the states of “ Idaho,” “Oregon,” and 
“Washington,” where were formerly ‘‘ New Albion” and “ New . 
Hanover,” and subsequently British Columbia. The discovery ' 
of the Lewis and Clarke’s rivers by the Americans, they being 
branches of a river known to and occupied by the British settlers, 
can scarcely be said to have given a claim to the occupation of 
the lands watered by them to the Americans ; but supposing that 
to be an open question, neither that discovery nor the foundation 
of Astoria, could give rights over the mouth of the river, except 
such as would be established by the act of taking possession, 
which some have declared to be nine points of the law, and so it 
has proved in many cases in the encroachments effected by the 
Americans. Certain it is that the occupation of the valley of the 
Columbia and the foundation of the settlement of Astoria, were 
followed by the first manifestation of weakness on the part of 

Britain in these remote lands, and the treaty of 1795 was 
negotiated by which the parallel of the forty-ninth deg. of north 
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latitude was fixed as the southern boundary of British America 
in its continental part. From that moment British Columbia 
became a misnomer, and the land that remained to the British 
might as well have been named British Fraseria or New 
Gaiettas Fraser river was, indeed, known at first as Caledonia 
river, Thompson’s and Fraser rivers being tributaries, and the 
name of New Caledonia is still attached to the gold-producing 
regions in the Upper Fraser. The Upper Columbia, and the 
O’Kanagan, one of its tributaries, still, however, flow from 
British territory, north of the parallel of forty-nine deg. 

If ever a great city arises in these territories, its position will 
very probably be at the junction of Lewis river and the Columbia, 
up to which point the latter river is navigable to ships of large 
burden. It will be like Hang-chow on the Yellow river, a kind 
of Tripolis, of which one angle might be Oregon, the other 
Washington, and the third Columbia. But the growth of a 
great and commercial centre in such a position, and at such a 
distance from the central government, with the Rocky Mountains 
intervening, would be followed in the natural course of thin 
by the detachment of the states on the Pacific board from the 
parent state, and Oregonians, Columbians, and Californians, will 
very probably, at some future day, avenge Great Britain for the 
covetous and overweening policy of the Americans in these far-off 
realms. 

The policy thus persevered in has been grounded upon the 
purchase of Louisiana from France in the year 1808, and the 
acquisition of what titles of discovery and occupation might be 
possessed by Spain by the Florida treaty of 1818; but it is in 
reality guided by rights supposed or assumed to be conferred by 
the settlement of American citizens upon lands not occupied by 
Europeans, and by President Monroe’s address to Congress in 
1823, by which it was resolved that the American continent was 
henceforth not to be considered as subject to colonisation by any 
European powers. 

It was natural that such preposterous claims on the part of the 
United States to rule the destiny of the whole continent of North 
America, were protested against by Great Britain and Russia, 
and the boundary dispute assumed the importance of a great 
ee crisis, more than once threatening to result in war. 

appily this was averted, and in 1844, by a further treaty, the 
details of which were settled at Washington by Mr. Richard 
Pakenham on behalf of the British government, the line of 
boun from the Rocky Mountains to the sea was declared to 
be the forty-ninth parallel of north latitude, whilst the course 
which the line should take upon reaching the sea—fertile as it 
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has been in difficulties and misunderstandings—was declared to 
continue to “‘the centre of the Gulf of Georgia, and thence 
southward, through the channel which separates the continent 
from Vancouver Island, to the Straits of Juan de Fuca.” 

It was subsequently found that there were more than one 
channel existing between the island and the main shore, and 
contention arose as to the construction of the treaty in respect to 
them, and in the year 1856 the American government appointed 
a commission to settle this disputed line of boundary after it 
reached the sea-coast, as well as to determine .the course which 
the parallel of forty-nine degrees took across the continent. 

The British government also appointed commissioners for the 
like purpose. Captain Prevost was the first selected, and in the 
autumn of 1856 was ordered to commission H.M.S Satellite, and 

roceed to Vancouver Island. It was then discovered that no 
accurate chart of the channels in dispute between the island and 
the main shore existed ; and that the position and extent of the 
group of islands among them were very imperfectly known ; 
while the relative value of the channels themselves could only 
be arrived at from some such meagre information as the masters 
of two or three Hudson Bay Company’s trading vessels were 
able to give. It was, therefore, determined that a surveying 
vessel should be despatched, in the first place, to make a complete 
survey of the disputed waters, and afterwards to continue it along 
the coasts of Vancouver Island and the mainland of the British 
territory. For this purpose Captain G. H. Richards —the 
present. distinguished hydrographer at the Admiralty — was 
selected, and H.M.8. Plumper, afterwards relieved by the Hecate, 
was commissioned for, the survey. The maritime part of the 
survey was, at a later period, further strengthened by a land 
boundary commission under Colonel Hawkins. 

The Boundary Commissioners met with difficulties at the onset 
in regard to that part of the treaty of 1844 which has recently 
been referred to arbitration. The treaty, we have seen, stipulated 
that the boundary line should pass southward from the centre of 
the Gulf of Georgia, through the channel which separates the 
continent from Vancouver Island to the Strait of Juan de Fuca. 
All nautical men read this as meaning that starting from the 
centre of the Gulf of Georgia the boundary line would pass 
southward, down the centre also, of the channel which separates 
the continent from Vancouver Island. But the Americans were 
not inclined to read the treaty in this sense. They explained 
the meaning as a boundary line extending due south, from an 
almost intangible point—the centre of the Gulf of Georgia—a 
line which, if strictly carried out, would almost have involved 
Feb.—vou. Il. NO. XIV. I 
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the existence of Victoria, the present metropolis of Vancouver 
Island, and they considered that by contenting themselves with 
the mid-channel of the Haro, or Western Strait, they had actually 
done a generous act to the Boundary Commissioners—they who, 
in reality, had originally no claim to any territory upon the 
Columbia River, still less north of it, whatsoever ! 

As there was only one channel known to navigators at the 
time the treaty was negotiated, the only possible version of that 
treaty was a southerly prolongation along the centre of the 
Rosario Strait, or the Western Channel ; but the labours of the 
British surveying party having determined the existence of THREE 
channels, it was put forward, “that that being the case, and there 
being a dispute as to the reading of the words of the treaty, the 
adoption of the central channel, named by the discoverers the 
Douglas Channel, would be a fair and honourable compromise, 
by which the greater part of the San Juan archipelago, including 
Dorcas, Lopez, Shaw, and other islands, would be left to the 
United States, and San Juan Island to the British. 

The Americans, with, it is not too much to say, very charac- 
teristic bumptiousness, actually took it in hand to decide the 
question whilst it was still under discussion, having been referred 
by the commissioners to their respective covernments—General 
Harney, who had lately been appointed to the command of the 
United States troops in the territories of Oregon and Washing- 
ton, having landed soldiers upon the island of “San Juan without 
any notice whatsoever. 

A proceeding of such an overtly hostile character naturally 
aroused a very angry excitement both in the colonies and at 
home. There was a time when Great Britain would not have 
put up with such an insult; but those times are now gone by, 
and a maudlin sentimentality has usurped the place of a proper 
sense of patriotic pride and dignity. The matter was compro- 
mised, and it was arranged that, pending further negotiations, 
the island should be held by equal bodies , amounting to ‘about one 
hundred men on each side, of English and American troops, and 
such a foolish arrangement was allowed to remain in force to the 
very time that a mutilated and incomplete representation of 
the real state of the case was submitted to the arbitration of the 
Emperor of Germany. It could only have been so submitted in 
order to get rid, at any cost, of a vexatious and troublesome 
state of things, which might any day have led to a much to be 
regretted war. Such a mode of proceeding may be very satis- 
fact tory to those who lack the courage and perseverance necessary 
to carry out a difficult diplomatic difference, but it does not 
reflect much credit upon the government of a creat country, and 
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still less does it manifest any regard for the honour and welfare 
of colonies intrusted to their care. It is more than doubtful if 
the Americans, with their vast commerce and great financial 
involvements, would have deemed it wise to make a casus belli 
of a point which was in its commencement based upon an un- 
ceasing spirit of encroachment, and if they had, it would have 
been better to have resisted such encroachments even by force of 
arms than by timid concessions have given every encouragement 
in our power to the continued action of the same spirit of 
encroachment and aggression. 

However immaterial, it has been justly renrarked, it may be to 
the home-staying Englishmen, who regard nothing beyond their 
immediate interests, to give up islands in the North Pacific, with 
the Canadians our timid policy is an object of domestic and 
national concern. The humiliations and surrenders with which 
our statesmen purchase peace at home, are paid for directly at 
the expense of Canada. tt is Canadian territory which we have 
surrendered, and the rights of the Dominion in which we have 
trafficked. To us these humiliations and surrenders bring only 
disgrace and loss of prestige. To the Dominion they involve 
real loss of power, and a diminution of resources. 

The one great object which every Canadian patriot has at 
heart, is the consolidation of the vast territory of the Dominion 
into one compact state, able to resist in the day of the seemingly 
inevitable conflict the growing power of the American democracy. 
The Canadians believe that they are doing this as much for the 
benefit of the whole empire as of themselves; but they have, 
naturally, a closer and more direct interest in the:-work than the 
people of Great Britain. They look for help and guidance in 
their onerous task from England, which is co-partner with them 
in the enterprise, and which must benefit by their success. 
Naturally, therefore, the public sentiment of the Dominion has 
been a good deal moved by the recent transactions in arbitration. 
Loyal and faithful as they have proved themselves to be to the 
mother country, the Canadians are being tried almost beyond 
their patience. They have sacrificed much, in order that the new 
policy, of peace at any price, might be successful. They helped 
us in the famous “ amicable settlement” of Washington, and 
without them it is not too much to say that the Alabama diffi- 
culty would never have been settled. They paid the greater 
part of the price for which peace was bought. They consented 
to waive their claims against the United States on account of the 
injuries inflicted by the Fenian raids, although these injuries 
were suffered solely through the British connexion; and although 
they not only derived no assistance from England in encountering 
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the Fenian raiders, but were actually charged for the use of the 
imperial rifles which were used by the Canadian volunteers in 
the defence of British territory. Truly we are a nation of shop- 
keepers. They gave up their fisheries—equivalent to territory— 
in order to facilitate the negotiations. And in the end they see 
themselves deprived of San Juan Island, which was one of the 
bulwarks of the Dominion in the west, "and as important for 
defensive purposes in relation to Vancouver Island and British 
Columbia, as the Isle of Wight is to England. 

Dreading the consolidation of British | power on their northern 
frontier, it has ever been the aim of American statesmen to 
counteract the growth of Canadian strength, to crush it out 
from the continent, and to cramp its capabilities of extension as 
much as possible. 

It was with this object that the treaty was framed (the late 
Mr. Galt has exposed by what characteristic subtleties) which 
carried the boundary of Maine to almost within gunshot of 
Quebec. It was with this object that the Americans constructed 
a citadel at the head of that great lacustrine valley, almost in 
front of Montreal—a valley so well described by Kohl, and 
which was so long the battle-field of the English and Americans.* 
It was with this object that they fomented rebellion at the Red 
River Settlement, and secretly tolerated, if they did not connive 
at, Fenian excesses. It was with this object that they purchased 
the Alaska territory from Russia, and it was with this object that, 
taking advantage of a newly settled and thinly populated territory, 
they annexed New Albion, occupied the valley of the Columbia 
River, pushed the boundary line further and further north, and 
ended by seizing upon the archipelago that fills the straits, down 
the centre of which the said boundary line, after being pushed 
up to the forty-ninth degree of latitude, was to proceed in a 
southerly direction. 

As the Toronto Globe justly remarks, every circumstance 
tends to show that the object of the Americans, i in their unfair 
and pertinacious claims to San Juan, is the reverse of friendly. 
The island to them, except for purposes of a warlike nature 
against the British possessions, is perfectly useless. It could 
defend no one spot on their Pacific territory. 

The fact is, that the Americans have bullied and threatened 
till they have deprived the Dominion of three great elements of 
nationhood—its fisheries, the sovereignty of their great river— 
the St. Lawrence—and the sea-gate of the Pacific coast. ‘* Will 





* Précis of the Wars in Canada. By Major-General Sir James Carmichael- 
Smyth, Bart., C.B., &e. 
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they stop here?” is the question which the Globe pertinently 
asks. : 

The future alone, it is admitted, can answer that question. 
Already those interested in the carrying out the great project of 
an inter-oceanic railway through the Dominion, are struck with 
the necessity of finding another line and another terminus than 
that originally proposed at New Westminster on Fraser River. 
If an available line can be found, and we believe such a one 
exists, which can be carried across the Straits of Georgia to 
Vancouver Island, where the numerous islands render such an 
undertaking not very expensive, and embracing the mines and 
coal-fields of Nanaimo, it could be made to terminate on Barclay 
Sound, or even on Nootka Sound, it would leave to the Americans 
the sole satisfaction of having planted one more thorn in our sides 
in those remote lands. San Juan would, at all events, enjoy no 
importance, except as a nucleus for offensive or hostile mani- 
festations. 

But, whatever the event may be, there can be little doubt 
what will be the verdict of posterity on the policy which has 
entailed these sacrifices. We have won our temporary lull of 
peace, such as it is, at the cost of the Dominion. We have 
squandered the rights of the future inhabitants of that noble 
country. We have put an instrument into the hands of their 
enemies. We have crippled their growth, and spoilt their security. 
Victoria, with its episcopacy founded by the generosity of Lady 
Burdett Coutts, is no longer, with San Juan in possession of the 
Americans, desirable or tenable as a place of residence, still less 
as a port of commerce. 

Yet the ‘* Dominion” is from one end to the other, to all intents 
and purposes, a part of the British “ dominion.”’ We have to con- 
sider this in weighing the merits of that policy which is supposed 
to have secured us against war. But we have not even acquired 
the security for which we have paid so dearly. We are no nearer 
peace with America than we have been any time these eighty 
years. We have rather encouraged her to hope that by bullying 
and threatening she may gain more dollars and more territory. 
And we have prepared the path for aggressions, and made easy 
our own humiliation by consenting to barter away, one after 
another, portions of territory from whole provinces and states 
down to petty islands of no worth, save for aggressive purposes, 
in consideration of temporary commercial interests, and in return 
for a still more temporary security for ourselves. Time and 
history will show such policy to be as mistaken and unwise as it 
is unworthy of a great nation. 

Lord Salisbury but echoed the national sentiment when he said, 
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at Bournemouth, that ‘‘ we have all felt somewhat humiliated at 
the course of foreign politics of late, feeling certain that England 
does not stand in the position in which she “used to stand in times 
past.” Of course, we value the blessings of peace, and we may 
admit that the principle of arbitration may be a useful principle 
if properly guided and applied, but ‘‘ we do not lke arbitrations 
which are so prepared that we must necessarily lose by them.” 

That this was the case in the American arbitrations Lord Salis- 
bury insists is demonstrable in the declarations of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and in the frank confession of Mr. Glyn that 
we have sacrificed three millions of money ‘‘ to avert the horrors 
of a bloody war.” Lord Salisbury contends that the system 
under which such a bargain is made is “ neither pacific nor 
economical.” We have to raise enormous sums for our naval 
and military services, ‘‘ and yet we have to pay three millions in 
order that we may ‘not have to fight.” The real question is 
whether a bolder and more manly policy is practically the more 
costly and dangerous. Lord Salisbury reminds us that Adam 
Smith certified that the defensive services of England, at the time 
of Lord Chatham, were conducted with all possible economy, yet 
the policy of Lord Chatham was, if anything, too bellicose, and 
England was the first power in the world. ‘The lesson ‘is that 
neither men, institutions, nor nations ever make themselves safe 
by proclaiming their we eakness before the world. To encourage 
the belief that a country will not and cannot fight under any cir- 
cumstances is to challenge insult and attack. If, as we believe, 
the great bulk of Englishmen are heartily ashamed of the craven 
spirit manifested by the government in the conduct of our foreign 
relations, it is for them to make their judgment felt in the action 
of the constituencies. It is the acquiescence of the House of 
Commons which has strengthened the hands of Mr. Gladstone in 
his cowardly policy of surrender. It is through the House of 
Commons he must be taught how deeply the country resents the 
loss and humiliation to which he has subjected it. 











THE GANTOCKS. 


“JT say, Cameron, what do you think of going to try the seth- 
fishing at the Gantocks some night?” 

Tom Graham put this question to his friend, Andrew Cameron, 
one afternoon, rather abruptly, as they were lounging, each with a 
novel in his hand, at the separate windows of a comfortable sitting- 
room. In front was a wide view of the coast and the open sea at 
Droon, the well-known watering-place on the west of Scotland, 
where, in a pretty lodging outside the village, they were spending 
their midsummer holidays together. 

Although they had been cronies for a year or two, there was a 

eat contrast between the two young men. The former was slim 
and fair, with a frank, good-natured expression. ‘The latter was a 

‘big-boned Highlander, cross-grained, cunning, and selfish, and 
parsimonious of his words even. 

“ What for should we leave our beds and go out there in the 
middle of the night?” was his reply, given in a harsh, surly tone, 
after the usual Scotch fashion of answering one question by asking 
another. 

“Tt is very good sport, I believe,” said Graham, good-temperedly, 
“and a dozen or two of rock-cod are not to be despised. We could 
get some of them cured to give to our friends when we go home 
as our own catching.” 

“Own catching be tamm’d,” the other replied, in the same 
rd manner, and keeping his eyes still fixed on the book before 

im. 

“We could pull out in an hour or so,” Graham continued, not 
heeding the rebuff. 

He was measuring with his eye the distance to a wooden cross 
far away on the smooth, glittering expanse outside. It seemed a 
mere slip of blackened matchwood, and was the beacon which 
served to mark the position of the Gantocks. 

The Gantocks, it must be understood, are a small reef of rocks, 
They lie well out into the channel, between wind and water— 
that is to say, they are covered at high tide, and only appear above 
the surface at low water. The beacon on their summit consists of 
two immense timbers forming a cross, the upright one being firmly 
imbedded in the rock, and long enough to overtop the waves in 
all states of the tide and weather. Near here the seth or rock-cod 
nse to the surface in the morning twilight, and just when the 
flood begins to slacken. A little boat can only venture out so far 
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from shore in the dark in the very finest weather. Time and tide, 
wind and weather, must all, therefore, favourably combine to make 
this kind of fishing practicable. 

It was a conjunction of this sort that Graham was so anxious to 
take advantage of. 

“ We could manage it very well to-night,” he said, after nsing 
up, stretching, and yawning languidly, “and there would be no 
danger worth speaking of if we got one of the fishermen to go 
with us.” 


“Didn't I tell you Pe 
Cameron’s angry response was interrupted by a timid rap on the 
door. 

*“ Come in,” he cried loudly, as the other advanced to open it. 

When he had done so, a pleasant voice from the outside was 
heard inquiring : 

“Will vou, please, lend me the book you were speaking of 
yesterday, Mr. Graham ?” 

“ Certainly,” he answered, throwing the door open and turning 
to comply. 

It was their landlady’s daughter; a short, plump girl of seventeen 
or eighteen, with a merry twinkle in her eyes, and a very in- 
telligent, well-formed face. The ringlets surrounding it fell down 
on to and corresponded in colour with her deep mourning gar- 
ments. Their sombre hue was, however, prettily relieved by a 
white lace collar and cuffs. 

“T hope I am not disturbing you, Mr. Cameron,” she said, 
rently, whilst waiting. 

“ Not at all,” he replied, suddenly turning up his fishy eyes; as 
suddenly plunging them down, and buryimg them in the book 
again, 

Graham had meantime taken a small green-boarded copy of 
Tennyson’s “ Princess” from a side table, and after handing it to 
her inquired: 

“Shall you be inclined for another sail when the sun has gone 
done a little, Miss Nellie?” , 

“ No, thank you,” she answered, smilingly, adding, by way of 
excuse, “Charlie will not be at home, and I shall perhaps be 
busy.” ' 

Then as she turned away their eyes met with an expression that 
told more plainly than words of their mutual understanding. 

Charlie was her little brother, a nice boy of twelve or thirteen, 
who had charge of her in these boating expeditions. 

There were two reasons why Graham felt interested in this 
pretty girl with ringlets. One was her own intrinsic merits: the 
other, that a few days after his arrival he had discovered that her 
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father and his own, when alive, had been employed in the same 
office together. Quite accidentally it was that the landlady had 
dropped this information, but it had given him the start. It was 
at his request that she had consented to accompany them in the 
boat, and it was for him that she had managed to show a preference 
by her manner on these occasions. 

Cameron, on the other hand, found many reasons for thinking 
himself aggrieved by his friend’s proceedings. What the reasons 
were is unimportant. One of them was abundantly sufficient— 
namely, that he was jealous. Of this a sufficient explanation was 
to be found in the single glance which he cast upon the lovers 
during their short preceding conversation, when he was supposed 
to be deeply absorbed in reading. 

If the favoured rival had observed that look it would perhaps 
have been bettcr. He would not then have agreed to go with him 
so readily, alone and in the dark, to the Gantocks when that 
subject was again mentioned. 

They were left alone, and Graham had crossed over to the 
window. He looked out dreamily, for his thoughts were turned 
inwards. ‘The same influence had agitated both their minds and 
produced opposite effects. After a few moments Cameron also 
rose up. Pointing with his finger across his shoulder as he did so, 
he remarked, with pretended indifference: 

“Tt is not such a bad idea after all to go out there to-night. 
Suppose we do try it?” 

“Very well,” said the other, elevating his eyebrows in surprise 
at this extraordinary change of humour, but turning round cheer- 
fully as he added, “ We shall have just time to go down to the 
shore and arrange with one of the fishermen before tea.” 

“Oh! hang the fishermen!” exclaimed Cameron, angrily. “I 
won't go if there is to be any bother of that sort.” 

“Why not?” 

“They will charge a lot of money—perhaps object to our going 
altogether. Can’t we keep it to ourselves till we get back?” 

“Allright! I’m quite agreeable.” For Graham was trying to 
be as pleasant as possible, in the hope that his companion would 
by-and-bye come round. 

“ What time shall we have to start?” 

“Soon after midnight.” 

“ Well, we had better turn in and have a nap before then.” 

hen tea was over they strolled down to the beach and got 
their boat and fishing-tackle ready. Graham nouneny afterwards 
retired to bed and slept the sound sleep of health and innocence. 
Cameron proceeded to his room, but instead of getting into bed, 
paced up and down, muttering curses and glaring into vacancy. 
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“Not content with fooling my sister.” “The insolent puppy.” 
“Must go after that girl, before my very face.” “So plausible 
too—the sneak.” “T’ll——” This sentence was left uncom- 
pleted. At the time fixed on he went to awake the unconscious 
slumberer, who rose up refreshed and lively. Carrying some 
provisions with them, they both slipped quietly out of the house 
and proceeded to the shore. 

Having shoved their boat off, they rowed leisurely across. On 
arriving at the Gantocks their preparations were soon made. 
About a dozen short rods were spread like a fantail over the stern, 
which was done by inserting their butt-ends in a wooden frame made 
for the purpose. A short line was attached to each, carrying a 
hook and a strip of white feather to be drawn along the surface as 
a fly. Cameron took both oars and rowed steadily to and fro 
above the rocks. The other, with one knee on the frame which 
held the rods, stood and watched the fish rising at the stern. 

The former had all along remained silent, or had spoken onl 
in monosyllables. But the latter, yielding to the novelty of the 
situation, talked loudly, and sometimes whistled. Going out 
among woods and mountains when in towns people usually retire 
to bed, feels strange: crossing the sea in an open boat amid the 
gloom of— 


That hour of night’s dark arch the keystone, 


produces a more strange sensation still; but the weirdness of the 
scene and the strangeness of Graham’s sensations culminated as 
they rose and fell in murky solitude, under the huge cross, which 
loomed above their heads, and cast its black shadow across and 
underneath the boat. 

“Cameron, this is a queer place,” he said, trying to get him to 
converse. 

No answer. 

“TJ would rather be on shore at present. Wouldn’t you?” 

Still no answer. 

“ How dark it is getting, and the sea looks as black as ink. 
Don't you think we had better pull in?” he inquired at length, 
but with no better result. 

A strange feeling crept over him. Turning round, he saw 
Cameron standing up watching him in a curious way. On being 
observed, the latter sat down and began pulling steadily as before. 

“Look out, or you'll run us on the beacon!” was Graham’s 
sudden ejaculation, as the great cross appeared in another instant 
quite close to his elbow. Raising his hand, he pushed off from it 


with all his might. It seemed then to fall down upon him with a 
blinding crash! 
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His next sensations were those of being suffocated, and of feel- 
ing cold all over. He was deep down beneath the water. st. 
his eyes, and struggling hard for a few moments, his hand touche 
something slimy, which was the sea-weed growing to the rock, A 
thrust with his feet then brought him rapidly to the surface. 

On coming up he saw the boat close at hand, with his friend 
leaning over the side watching for his appearance. He made a 
few strokes and shouted. No assistance was offered, but an oar 
was raised and a face turned toward him with such a fiendish ex- 
pression, that he knew in an instant Cameron was going to murder 
him. He had just time to turn over and dive backwards before 
the quick splash of the oar came into the water up above. 

Mortal terror was upon him, and the conviction that his last 
hour was come, but his thoughts were quite collected. When 
breath failed, he tried to catch another without being observed. 
It took a long time, for his clothes were now dragging heavily, but 
the thought that this would be his last sight of the upper air and 
the heavens beyond made him work with desperate calmness. The 
events, not of all his past life, but of the last few days, rose vividly 
before him. <A fair face like Helen’s, surrounded by a halo of 
golden ringlets, seemed to be regarding him. Behind was the 
cross rising high between him and the boat, and in that moment 
he felt sure of his salvation. Not the falling of the cross, but a 
coward blow from the oar wielded by Cameron had first hurled 
him from the boat. This was now certain, though hard to 
believe, being so contrary to his former notions of his character. 

He had reached the surface near the beacon. Swimming partly 
underneath, till his finger-nails scratched the rough shell-fish 
clinging to the wood, he clasped his arms about it, and raised his 
head on the side opposite to where the boat lay. 

His would-be murderer was still glancing from side to side with 
the oar upraised. Very soon the ripple of an advancing wave 
seemed to cause the outbreak of his diabolical frenzy. Watching 
from behind the beam, Graham saw him smite so eagerly that the 
oar flew hissing and splashing from his grasp into the sea. It 
finally reached a distance from which, by so inexpert a swimmer, 
it could never be recovered. Graham knew this from having 
often bathed with him, and forgot his own peril in listening to the 
cry of anguish, and witnessing the desperate efforts put forth with 
the single oar to force the boat to land. The struggle was uscless. 
A shout received no answer. The breeze and the current carried 
him along, till in a whirl of widening circles he gradually dis- 
appeared from sight. Neither he nor the boat was ever afterwards 
heard of, 

In moving round the beacon Graham had found 4 “ Jacob’s 
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ladder” —that is, a series of notches cut expressly for the hands and 
feet of poor drowning wretches like himself, to enable them to 
climb into a little cage placed for their reception on the top. With 
the help of this he now proceeded to draw himself up, hand over 
hand, and step by step, above the constant washing and splashing 
of the waves. Rising out of the cold sea, it was some time before 
his numb fingers could be trusted to bear his whole body’s weight. 
Only after great exertions was he able to reach the summit and lie 
down to rest. 

With the dawn, which was not far distant, a fisherman’s boat 
arrived from the shore opposite Droon. When it approached near 
enough, greatly to their astonishment, he hailed its occupants. 
They were father and son, and willingly assisted him on board. As 
he then became almost unconscicus, they carried him immediately 
to their home at Hargs, where, in their small but hospitable cabin, 
he spent a day and night recruiting his wasted energies. 

People wondered at his strange tale, but had no reason for dis- 
believing nor means of disproving its accuracy. 

At length he returned to Droon. Seated in an arm-chair by 
the fire, though it was summer, he related what had taken place. 
Little Nellie sat listening for awhile breathlessly, then fell on his 
neck and wept tears of mingled joy, terror, and sympathy. 





FRIENDS. 


Au, wherefore did we meet and greet as—Friends ! 
"Twas no chance knowledge this, of mine and yours, 
No pleasure that a too gay laugh secures, 

To fill a small half-hour that sadly ends, 

Because no soul-note with its music blends; 

The day brought gravest thought that now matures 
Into a fixed aim, that love insures 

For coming need, and faith from death defends. 
You have some empty niches heart-deep built 

To shrine the statues of some cherished things, 
Each claimant of one place, quite free from guilt 
Of jealous envy, which a king unkings. 


Give me some little nook, where tears were spilt 
In bygone years—'twill fit my minist’rings. 


Evtys ERLE. 
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RANDOM IDEAS. 


I, 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


ONE may often hear complaints about the excessive and severe 
competition of our youths of education without fortune, for the 
means of decent maintenance. Earl Stanhope, in his last historical 
work, comparing the existing condition of society with that which 
prevailed in the reign of Anne, remarks that now-a-days for one 
vacancy in a government situation there will be scores of well- 
qualified aspirants—whereas under Anne their number would not 
have exceeded the number of vacancies as they occurred. The 
noble author notices this fact as an indication of the easier and 
more comfortable condition of the upper-middle class in the time 
of Queen Anne, than in the time of Queen Victoria. A similar 
remark would apply to other prizes in the intellectual contest. In 
an Assize Court, for instance, one may sce perhaps fifty candidates 
for briefs, while the whole of the business of the circuit is in the 
hands of about five of the number. At our Universities, again, 
' those young men who would participate in the revenues of learn- 
ing must be possessed of at least considerable abilities, great 
industry, and good health. What, it is asked, is to become of all 
the failures or probable failures in law and in scholarship? The 
professions, in fact, are overstocked. So also is trade. Tn trade, 
what is to become of the poorer young men of education who 
propose to enter it, but who have neither family-connexior, nor 
what are termed business-connexions, with the magnates of com- 
merce? The rising generation of the upper-middle class seem to 
be too thick upon English ground. At least a third of them 
might more advantageously seek their fortunes in foreign lands, 
where they would find those opportunities which are denied to 
them here. There are regions in the West, and in the East also, 
which offer an ample scope for the activity and enterprise of our 
upper-middle class youth. It must, however, be confessed that 
too many of these young men are still a somewhat helpless and 
shiftless generation. Accustomed to comfort, perhaps even luxury, 
under the parental roof, they can hardly believe but that their 
present easy circumstances are a permanent part of the established 
order of things. What are their resources when this dream of 
security receives a rude awakening? They know, indeed, some 
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Latin and Greek, can write Latin verses, and have that moderate 
acquaintance with the French language, which was begun in the 
school-room at home and continued under the unwelcome instruc- 
tions of the much-vexed French master at a public school. Their 
arithmetical attainments are usually much inferior to those of the 
first class in a good national school. They can ride, and swim, 
and row, and are apt at athletic sports and exercises. Such 
accomplishments, however, they will find little to the purpose of 
pushing their way by their wits in foreign lands. They have not 
ordinarily the versatility, the turning-the-hand-to-anything-ness, 
the useful knowledge, the practical intelligence, the resource, 
which are to be found in adventurous young Switzers or Germans, 
who have received a good education in their own country. This 
preparatory (!) improvidence and unreadiness seems characteristic 
of our race from Anglo-Saxon times downwards. It is seen in all 
orders of Englishmen—and accordingly the Americans tell us 
that among all the shoals of emigrants who are annually deposited 
on their eastern shores, the English at their first landing are among 
the most unqualified for useful occupations. It is the same story 
with our military expeditions. For a time after their appearance 
on the scene of action all is confusion and disaster; but we 
blunder and suffer, and get starved and decimated, and perhaps 
beaten, into ultimate order, organisation, and victory! It is 
singular that one of the most emigrating and ubiquitous of people 
should, in the knowledge of foreign languages, be inferior to most 
other European nations. The fact is, that the greater part of our 
emigrants of all classes betake themselves to countries where 
English is chiefly spoken. Yet even in those countries they must 
often meet with natives of other lands, and must accordingly find 
themselves much at a loss in their intercourse with them through 
ignorance of their respective languages. There seems, however, 
no reason why our educated young emigrants should limit them- 
selves to English-speaking countries—rather there is good reason 
why many of them should try “ fresh fields and pastures new,” 
lands, rich in the productiveness of their soil and in minerals 
beneath the soil, lands, whose resources are at once great and 
hitherto but slightly developed. Hence it were much to be 
desired that, in these days of intense intellectual competition at 
home, modern languages should enter more largely into our 
liberal education. The increased inter-communion between all 
the nations on the earth, consequent upon the extension of steam- 
travelling by land and water, renders the knowledge of modern 
languages the more desirable, if not necessary; and has doubtless 
given a great impulse to the study of them, both in this and in 
other countries. Our schools and other places of learning must 
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give in more fully to this impulse. It is not very common to find 
an Englishman, even of fair education, who can speak with fluency 
and correctness even one foreign language; while on the continent 
of Europe, and even in some Asiatic regions, a man who is master 
of two languages besides his own is not regarded as possessing any 
unusual accomplishment, An eminent authority amongst us lately 
gave it as his opinion “ that, if a young man of the present day 
wishes to advance himself, he should learn Russian or Chinese.” 
The study of modern languages, by enabling a greater proportion 
of our educated young men to seek .their fortunes in countries 
comparatively untried, would greatly tend to relieve the strain of 
competition which is painfully felt here in England. Fewer of 
these young men and their friends would then be living here in 
“genteel poverty,” and at “agony point,” in the constant struggle 
to maintain appearances. It is as true now as when it was said by 
the Emperor Charles V., “ that a man who can speak two languages 
is equal to two men.” Yet the accomplishment is rarely possessed 
by our educated youth; and they even learn the classical languages 
with a pronunciation unintelligible in foreign lands, where they 
might have found those languages in a greater or less degree 
available ! 


FATALISM. 


Our instincts tell us that fatalism must be false, but our reason 

“1s apt to persuade us that fatalism is the nearest approach, that the 
a state of being permits, to a solution of the mysteries of 
uman life. : 


GOVERNMENT. 


Whatever be the form of government, only one man or a few 
men really govern. Even a democracy has been justly called an 
“ Aristocracy of orators.” In the first French Republic, Robes- 
pierre and his five colleagues of the Committee of Public Safety 
were the real rulers of France. A democratic revolution leads to 
the rule, first of a few men, and then of one. The support of the 
multitude is the strength of despotism. 


ABUSE OF PRAISE AND BLAME, 


_Praise is the current coin with which society rewards the ser- 
vices rendered to it. He, therefore, who misapplies words of praise 
does his best to depreciate this coin, and render it valueless. Cen- 
sure is the punishment which society inflicts upon those who do it 
disservice. To misapply words of censure is therefore the way to 
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Latin and Greek, can write Latin verses, and have that moderate 
acquaintance with the French language, which was begun in the. 
school-room at home and continued under the unwelcome instruc- 
tions of the much-vexed French master at a public school. Their 
arithmetical attainments are usually much inferior to those of the 
first class in a good national school. They can ride, and swim, 
and row, and are apt at athletic sports and exercises. Such 
accomplishments, however, they will find little to the purpose of 
pushing their way by their wits in foreign lands. They have not 
ordinarily the versatility, the turning-the-hand-to-anything-ness, 
the useful knowledge, the practical intelligence, the resource, 
which are to be found in adventurous young Switzers or Germans, 
who have received a good education in their own country. This 
preparatory (!) improvidence ana unreadiness seems characteristic 
of our race from Anglo-Saxon times downwards. It is seen in all 
orders of Englishmen—and accordingly the Americans tell us 
that among all the shoals of emigrants who are annually deposited 
on their eastern shores, the English at their first landing are among 
the most unqualified for useful occupations. It is the same story 
with our military expeditions. For a time after their appearance 
on the scene of action all is confusion and disaster; but we 
blunder and suffer, and get starved and decimated, and perhaps 
beaten, into ultimate order, organisation, and victory! It 1s 
singular that one of the most emigrating and ubiquitous of people 
should, in the knowledge of foreign languages, be inferior to most 
other European nations. The fact is, that the greater part of our 
emigrants of all classes betake themselves to countries where 
English is chiefly spoken. Yet even in those countries they must 
often meet with natives of other lands, and must accordingly find 
themselves much at a loss in their intercourse with them through 
ignorance of their respective languages. There seems, however, 
no reason why our educated young emigrants should limit them- 
selves to English-speaking countries—rather there is good reason 
why many of them should try “ fresh fields and pastures new,” 
lands, rich in the productiveness of their soil and in minerals 
beneath the soil, lands, whose resources are at once great and 
hitherto but slightly developed. Hence it were much to be 
desired that, in these days of intense intellectual competition at 
home, modern languages should enter more largely into our 
liberal education. The increased inter-communion between all 
the nations on the earth, consequent upon the extension of steam- 
travelling by land and water, renders the knowledge of modern 
languages the more desirable, if not necessary; and has doubtless 
given a great impulse to the study of them, both in this and in 
other countries. Our schools and other places of learning must 
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give in more fully to this impulse. It is not very common to find 
an Englishman, even of fair education, who can speak with fluency 
and correctness even one foreign language; while on the continent 
of Europe, and even in some Asiatic regions, a man who is master 
of two languages besides his own is not regarded as possessing any 
unusual accomplishment. An eminent authority amongst us lately 
gave it as his opinion “ that, if a young man of the present day 
wishes to advance himself, he should learn Russian or Chinese.” 
The study of modern languages, by enabling a greater proportion 
of our educated young men to seek .their fortunes in countries 
comparatively untried, would greatly tend to relieve the strain of 
competition which is painfully felt here in England. Fewer of 
these young men and their friends would then be living here in 
“ wenteel poverty,” and at “agony point,” in the constant struggle 
to maintain appearances. It is as true now as when it was said by 
the Emperor Charles V., “ that a man who can speak two languages 
is equal to two men.” Yet the accomplishment is rarely possessed 
by our educated youth; and they even learn the classical languages 
with a pronunciation unintelligible in foreign lands, where they 
might have found those languages in a greater or less degree 
available ! 


FATALISM. 


Onur instincts tell us that fatalism must be false, but our reason 

“is apt to persuade us that fatalism is the nearest approach, that the 
‘saa state of being permits, to a solution of the mysteries of 
uman life. . 


GOVERNMENT. 


Whatever be the form of government, only one man or a few 
men really govern. Even a democracy has been justly called an 
“ Aristocracy of orators.” In the first French Republic, Robes- 
pierre and his five colleagues of the Committee of Public Safety 
were the real rulers of France. A democratic revolution leads to 
the rule, first of a few men, and then of one. The support of the 
multitude is the strength of despotism. 


ABUSE OF PRAISE AND BLAME, 


_Praise is the current coin with which society rewards the ser- 
vices rendered to it. He, therefore, who misapplies words of praise 
does his best to depreciate this coin, and render it valueless. Cen- 
sure is the punishment: which society inflicts upon those who do it 
disservice. To misapply words of censure is therefore the way to 
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make this punishment disregarded. The misapplication of praise 
and blame is one of the worst symptoms of social decay. The 
classical reader will remember the observations which Thucydides 
in the 82nd chapter of his third book makes on the deterioration 
of Greece, indicated by the perversion of terms of praise and of 
blame. Amongst ourselves this abuse of language, often from 
party-feeling, is but too common. Thus, the absence of moral fear is 
sometimes called courage, and recklessness, decision; a minister who 
backs up the misdeeds of his subordinates is praised as one “ who 
stands by his friends.” Nothing more clearly marks the low state 
of commercial morality in America than the fact that a successful 
rogue there is commended, and called a “’cute chap !” This is trul 

“to put sweet for bitter, and darkness for light.” One of the 
commonest misapplications of blame amongst ourselves is the false 
charge of “ close-fistedness” often brought against individuals, 
A man who denies himself gratifications and comforts for some 
good purpose, known perhaps only to himself, is likely to incur 
this imputation. Of the frequent falsehood of this charge a notable 
instance was given by the example of Turner, the great painter. 
Having no family to maintain, he chose to live by himself in the 
simplest manner, with little but the bare necessaries of life. At 
the same time he was known to receive large prices for his won- 
derful paintings; and the inference was that he was avaricious and 
a miser. Many, however, of his finest works he refused to sell— 
and one of them in particular he grimly declared was to be his 
winding-sheet ! ‘This trait was put down to eccentricity. It was 
not till after his death that the meaning of his saving habits, and 
of his refusal to part with some of his best works, came out; and 
it was then discovered, that he was neither a miser in saving his 
money, nor eccentric in retaining his pictures. He left his money 
for the support of poor artists, and his pictures to the National 
Gallery; and thus proved himself to have been at the same time 
charitable, of princely munificence, and of sound mind! 











THE LOST BRACELET. 
I. 


“‘ On, Charlotte! Lhave lost my bracelet!” suddenly exclaimed 
Mrs. Thirlwell, as she was tying on her hood in the corridor of 
the Kurhaus at Homburg, before leaving its heated atmosphere 
_ for the chilly open air of a September evening. 

“T hope not, mamma,” said the young girl thus addressed ; 
“are you quite sure you wore it? for, you know, you are some- 
times forgetful.” 

“Tam certain I wore it,” replied Mrs. Thirlwell. “It is m 
emerald bracelet, too, the last gift of your dear papa. I shall be 
distracted, my child, if I should not find it. We must go back to 
the salon and make inquiry and a search for it.” 

As Mrs. Thirlwell was speaking, a tall handsome man, of very 
gentleman-like appearance, was ascending the steps of the 
Kurhaus. He entered the corridor, bowed to Mrs. Thirlwell and 
her daughter, and was passing on to the salon; but overhearing 
Mrs. Thirlwell’s last words he, after a momentary hesitation, 
turned back and inquired of the flurried, excited lady, whether he 
could be of any service to her. 

She replied, with a profusion of thanks, that Mr. Tollington 
would oblige her very much if he would be good enough to ask 
the attendants whether a valuable bracelet, set with five large fine 
emeralds and several small brilliants, had been found in the rooms 
that night. If it had not, would he request that a careful search 
might be made for it, and say that a reward would be given to 
the finder? She then described the lost jewel more minutely, 
and said she remembered that the lace trimming of her dress had 
been caught in the snap, which by that means was probably un- 
fastened. | 

“T have put off my jet,” she said, sorrowfully, “for the 
first time to-day since dear Doctor T.’s death, and I fear I am 
punished for my folly.” She sank on a sofa and shed a few 
tears; but as soon as Mr. Tollington left her and was well out of 
hearing, she drew her daughter close to her and whispered, | 
exultingly, “TI shall consider my loss a real gain, Charlotte, if it 
Should prove a means of securing him. He really seemed quite 
to sympathise with us.”’ 

Charlotte made no. reply. She knew, and it annoyed her, that 
her mother had been manceuvring for several weeks to accomplish 
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what chance—though not exactly a lucky chance—apparently had 
now brought about. 

Mrs. Thirlwell had been nearly fifteen months a widow, and 
though she could scarcely be said to have experienced a great 
reverse of fortune, yet she was not nearly so well provided for as 
she had had reason to expect. Her late husband, a physician of 
some eminence, had died suddenly, just as he seemed to be on the 
high road to fame and fortune. He was a fine-looking man, and 

yssessed that charming sympathetic manner so taking with fine 

adies who suffer from distressing fits of che vapours ; from depres- 
sion of spirits; or excitable nerves. He had been very successful | 
in his treatment of such cases, and his practice became greatly 
extended during the last four or five years of his life. But if he 
had gained much, as he : aspired to the position of a fashionable 
physician, it had been necessary that he also should spend much; 
and, in consequence, at his death, Mrs. Thirlwell, to her great 
chagrin, found that her income would not exoved five hundred 
pounds a year—exclusive of an annuity of two hundred pounds 
which devolved to her daughter on her marriage, or when she 
came of age. 

On leaving the doctor’s residence in Brook-street, Mrs. Thirl- 
well retired to a pretty villa at Twickenham, which was her own 
property. The year of deep mourning being expired, and widow’s 
weeds having given place to grey silk and satin, Mrs. Thirlwell 
determined to take her daughter abroad for a year or two.“ Out 
of England she, herself,” as she observed to a friend, ‘‘ would feel 
less the sad change in her circumstances ; the want of her carriage 
and the many luxuries she had been accustomed to in the expen- 
sive establishment which the dear doctor had thought it necessary 
to keep up. Could he have foreseen what would happen, she was 
sure he would have prescribed change of air and scene for the 
support of her health and spirits w hile she was learning resigna- 
tion to her new position of easy poverty, as she termed. it. 
Charlotte, too, would have the immense advantage of gaining 
some knowledge of the world, as well as that of completing her 
education at less expense, probably, than in England. Perhaps, 
also—perhaps * Mrs. Thirlwell hesitated. Other thoughts 
were floating through her mind with reference both to herself “and 
her daughter ; but she deemed it prudent to leave them unsaid. 
Her friends suggested several quiet continental towns as pleasant 
and suitable places of residence; but Mrs. Thirlwell objected to 
them, as dull. Dull humdrum places she proposed to avoid 
altogether. ‘‘ Her nerves,” she said, ‘‘ wanted a tonic, and 
wried of society was necessary for Charlotte, to dispel that un- 
ortunate timidity which had grown upon her; that mauvaise 
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honte which she feared would prove an obstacle to her success in 
the matrimonial market, notwithstanding the large share of beauty 
she possessed.” 

In pursuance, therefore, of her plans, Mrs. Thirlwell had passed 
the season at Spa, Wiesbaden, and Homburg. At the two last- 
named places she had met Mr. Tollington. He had not been 
introduced to her, and they had merely exchanged a few words i 
occasionally at the table-d’héte ; but they bowed when they met, 
which was daily ; at the Briinnen, in the mornin g, at the Kursaal 
in the evening. 

Mrs. Thirlwell did not gamble, never exceeding, as she affirmed, 
five francs in her ventures—which, if she frequently lost she fre- 
quently regained—but she was a constant frequenter of the salon 
de jeu. It was so amusing; so many rich toilettes, so many 
eccentric ones ; in fact, so much to see and nothing to pay. And 
she had no foolish scruples about taking Charlotte with her ; ; for 
could it be said that she was the only English mother there who 
was accompanied by a young daughter ? 

No less constant in his attendance at the tables, but far more ‘' 
reckless in his speculations, was Mrs. Thirlwell’s new acquaintance, 
Arthur Tollington. Some of the English gave him the prefix of 
honourable. His continental associates usually spoke of him as 
Milord Arthur. The ladies who frequented the Kursaal smiled 
graciously upon him of course; for he had the reputation of 
being very rich; he was certainly a handsome and distinguished- 
looking man, and might be twenty-eight, or perhaps thirty years 
of age. 

He lived in one of the best private apartments in the town, 
but always dined at the hotel most renowned for the excellence ot 
its cuisine. Mrs. Thirlwell also patronised those establishments 
that provided the best fare; ‘‘less,”’ as she said, ‘‘ from a fondness 
for the good things of life, than from respect to the late doctor’s 
opinion “that a generous diet was absolutely necessary for the 
preservation of “both her mental and bodily vigour.” To take 
every precaution that neither of those blessings should fail her, 
was a duty, too, which she owed to Charlotte, even more than to | 
herself. Sympathetic tastes, in one respect at least, had there- : 
fore bought Mrs. Thirlwell and Mr. Tollington to the same 
table-d’héte, both at Wiesbaden and Homburg. After long and | 
close scrutiny, and many subtle inquiries concerning his habits : 
and mode of life—which she learned were most expensive, and, 
therefore, most satisfactory —she had set him down in her mind 
as a very eligible match for Charlotte, and she fancied that money 
would not be a primary object with him. That he greatly 

admired her daughter, she was sure; and indeed few could fail to 
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admire who looked on the beautiful face of that tall graceful girl 
of eighteen. But Mrs. Thirlwell was far from suspecting that 
Arthur Tollington saw an added charm in, what in her eyes was 
Charlotte’s only defect—the modest diffidence of manner which 
she called mauvaise honte—a defect that the course of continental] 
watering-places through which she had dragged her had as yet, 
to her despair, in no degree cured. 

Most provokingly thwarting, too, to the success of her scheme, 
Tollington also seemed to be afflicted with a retiring and taciturn 
disposition. Yet the anxious matron observed that his eyes con- 
stantly wandered towards Charlotte, and she divined that there 
was love in his looks, though mingled with an expression that 
puzzled her—something of *m :elancholy and mental pain, which 
she could only attribute to Char lotte’s repelling coldness and 
reserve. ‘* He sees too clearly,” she thought, ‘ that she is a girl 
of no feeling, no soul—beautiful, doubtless, but apparently i inani- 
mate as a statue—that terrible shy ness checking all emotion.’ 

If, perchance, Charlotte’s eyes eneduntered the elances of her 
admirer’ s, the watchful mother saw, with vexation, that the 
colour of her cheek neither deepened nor faded. His arrival, or 
departure, seemed to be alike indifferent to her ; while it was 
evident to Mrs. Thirlwell that the presence, or absence, of 
Charlotte was gladness, or sadness, to him. He, however, had 
not made, as she had expected, any direct attempt to cultivate a 
greater intimacy with herself ; yet Mrs. Thirlwell suspected that 
he had prolonged his stay at Homburg on their account—she 
certainly had prolonged hers, in order to ascertain in what 
direction he next proposed to travel. She had made certain 
adroit remarks at table for the purpose of eliciting this informa-. 
tion ; but they had not had the desired result. Mr. Tollington was 
not allured by Mrs. Thirlwell’s arts to talk of himself, or his future 
plans. The topic of chiefest interest with the habitués of the hotel 
was gambling, and this he listened to rather than joined in. 

The event of that ev ening might, however, give a more favour- 
able turn to Mrs. Thirlwell’s matrimonial scheme, and she was 
speculating on its probable result when Tollington returned from 
his quest of the lost bracelet. 

“TI am sorry to tell you, Mrs. Thirlwell, I have had no success,” 
he said. ‘ Every inguiry has been made, and search too, as far 
as practicable; but in vain. No one has seen, or heard, anything 
of your bracelet; but on the chance of its being restored, T have 
left my own address at the bureau, to save you trouble, or pos- 
sibly annoyance, in the matter.” 

“How very kind and considerate,” said Mrs. Thirlwell. 

* To-morrow morning,” he continued, ‘* I will look in at the 
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laces where such things are purchased in Homburg, and should 
I not meet with your property, will make further inquiry at 
Frankfort, where I have business which obliges me to go over 
early. With vour permission, Mrs. Thirlwell, I will call on you 
on my return.” 

Mrs. Thirlwell was utterly at a loss for words to express her 
overwhelming sense of her obligations to Mr. Tollington; but 
she assured him that it would give her extreme pleasure to 
receive his visit, whatever the result of his inquiries might be. She 
then drew up her hood and prepared to return home, shivering a 
little, as the door was opened, ere she faced the keen evening air. 

“My carriage,” he said, ‘is waiting outside ; will not you 
and Miss Thirlwell do me the honour of driving to your hotel in 
it? The evening is unusually chilly.” 

‘Tt is much past our usual hour of leaving,” said Mrs. Thirl- 
well, ‘and Charlotte, whose health is delicate, might perhaps 
take cold; we will, therefore, avail ourselves of your obliging 
offer, Mr. Tollington.”’ 

Charlotte, who was blooming with health as well as beauty, 
_ ventured to say : 

‘Not on my account,mamma. I like the fresh air, and the 
distance is so short I would much rather walk.”’ 

“‘T think it would be imprudent to do so,” said Tollington, 
almost pleadingly. 

But Mrs. Thirlwell promptly decided the question. 

“You are right, Mr. Tollington,” she answered. ‘‘ Tis too 
late, and too cold, to return on foot.” . 

Immediately the carriage was ordered to drive up, and as 
Tollington handed her in, she said : 

‘“*T shall anxiously expect you to-morrow,” and shook hands 
with him cordially. 

As Charlotte followed mamma, he bowed, and bade her good 
night. 

But the observant Mrs. Thirlwell, as soon as the carriage drove 
off, told Charlotte that ‘‘she had read volumes of love in his 
tone and his look.” 

To which she laughingly replied : 

“That Mr. Tollington’s power of compressing volumes of 
eloquence in a tone and a glance was not less wonderful than her 
mother’s skill in so rapidly reading them.” 

Mrs. Thirlwell shrugged her shoulders, in pity, at the girl’s 
want of sensibility. The shades of evening, however, had con- 
cealed from the lynx-eyed matron the roseate flush that mounted 
to her daughter’s cheek when she met the fond glance of her 
lover’s dark eyes. : 
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Il. 


Mrs. THIRLWELL was not kept awake by any anxious thoughts 
about her lost bracelet-—she was satisfied to leave Tollington at 
full liberty to take any steps he deemed advisable for its recovery 
—but slumbered on tranquilly under a pleasing consciousness that 
she had almost within her grasp a valuable prize, as she thought 
in the lottery of marriage, “which she determined that Charlotte, 
by means of the very forcible lecture she proposed to read to her 
early next morning, should be made to see, and feel the im- 
portance of securing without delay. She knew that more than 
one wily and attractive woman was dexterously spreading her net 
with the hope of making a capture; while her object was to seize 
the prey before it strayed into their meshes. She meant to rise 
with the lark to prepare her daughter to go well through her part. 
But it had been one of the rules in the late doctor’s household that 
Mrs. Thirlwell should never be roused from her slumbers. She 
was to have her nap out, however long it might last; and this 
rule, the chief reason for which no longer existed—liability to 
have her rest broken by the frequent urgent nocturnal summonses 
for the doctor—was still in force; and the consequence was, Mrs. 
Thirlwell dozed quietly on until mid-day, and was obliged to 
receive Mr. Tollington in a plain morning dress, hurriedly put on 
while she scolded her daughter and maid, instead of the elegant 
and carefully studied neglio¢ ‘e she had arranged in her fancy as she 
mused on her pillow. 

Mrs. Thirlwell was what some men call “ a fine showy woman ;” 
and being aware of that fact thought it a duty to make the most 
of her charms. She did this, as she w as accustomed to say she 
did all things, for Charlotte’s sake. For she argued that when 
aman with marrying intentions looked from a daughter to her 
mother, he looked, as it were, into the future; and if he beheld 
in that mother the beautiful girl developed into the handsome 
matron, why he had a gratifying prospect before him, which was, 
naturally, a great advantage to any girl. While, on the contrary, 
a premature sly faded, dowdy mother, not unfrequently, ruined her 
daughter’s chances. 

Mrs. Thirlwell w as, however, in some measure consoled for her 
own short-comings on that occasion by her approval of Charlotte’s 
toilette. The white mor ning dress and violet sash she was pleased 
to pronounce “simple, pretty, and becoming.’ 

The maternal teachings commenced with, “ Now do, Charlotte, 
behave like a sensible young woman, and not like a shy, silly 
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child, for——” happily here they were brought to a sudden close. 
Mr. Arthur Tollington was announced. 

A beaming smile overspread Mrs. Thirlwell’s lately ruffled 
countenance, and, taking her daughter by the hand, she entered 
the drawing-room with a gracefully gracious air, and cordially 
welcomed her visitor. Mr. Tollington had brought a bouquet 
of very choice flowers from Frankfort, which he presented to 
Charlotte. He had been, it appeared, very matinal and active ; 
but neither at the jewellers and money-changers of Homburg— 
who frequently oblige hard-up lady and gentlemen gamblers with 
Joans on their jewels and watches—nor at Frankfort, where some 
benevolent Jews, as he had been told, privately transact husiness 
of a similar kind, had his quest been successful. 

There was, however, a gleam of hope. He had been informed 
at one house he had called at, that a valuable emerald and 
diamond bracelet had been offered there for sale late on the 
previous evening. When questioned about it, the man said it 
was his own property, and refused the sum the dealer was willing 
to give for it. But it was thought likely that he would bring it 
again in the morning. If he did, it would be detained until Mrs. 
‘Thirlwell had had an opportunity of seeing it. 

‘‘ What did she suppose was the value of her bracelet ?”’ he 
inquired. 

Mrs. Thirlwell could scarcely say. ‘* Perhaps one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred pounds. But should the bracelet Mr. 
Tollington spoke of prove to be hers, she was willing to give a 
reward of twenty pounds for it; if the man acknowledged that 
he had found it, and she had no further trouble in the matter.” 

After a moment’s reflection, Tollington suggested that Mrs. 
_ should go over to Frankfort and see the jeweller her- 
self. 

‘The morning,” he said, “is bright and sunny; the air soft 
and warm. I will send for my carriage, and if Miss Thirlwell 
has not been to Frankfort by road, I am sure she will be pleased 
with the drive.” 

Miss Thirlwell had not been by road. For what with sipping 
the waters at the matinées musicales round the Elizabeth 
Briinnen; the afternoon promenades in the gardens, and the 
concerts at the Kursaal; the table-d’hdéte, and ‘‘ the tables ”’ in 
the evening, with the several necessary changes of toilette, Mrs. 
Thirlwell really had no leisure, she said, for running about the 
country with Charlotte. Charlotte, therefore, had seen little or 
nothing of the places she had visited, except Spa, where they had 
met with an old family friend—who, by the way, was a young 
lieutenant in a line regiment, making a short stay at Spa with an 
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invalid sister—and with him she had made all the usual equestrian 
excursions, to the fountains, the cascades, the Vallée de la 
Hoégue, Ke. She had -enjoyed these pleasant expeditions so 
much that when they came to an end, with the expiration of 
Edward Weston’s leave of absenee, she had felt sadder, and more 
dull than before. Any change from their ordinary routine she 
hailed with delight, and was elad that her mother acceded so 
readily to Tollington’s proposal. 

During their “drive, Mrs. Thirlwell came to the conclusion 
that the reserved and taciturn disposition she had attributed to 
Tollington, was nothing more than the usual ice of English 
aristocratic manners. ‘That ice had thawed. Her own tact, she 
was convinced, had been as potent a dissolvent as Charlotte’s 
beauty; and it pleased her to believe that it had worked so 
thoroughly on ‘the most agreeable man she had ever known.” 
It was evident that he had not only seen a great deal of the 
world, but was also a man of much culture ~ and refinement. 
Most talented also, no doubt, and possessing tact, as she saw, 
almost equalling her own; for he had so successfully contrived 
to dispel Charlotte's mauvaise honte, that long before they 
reached Frankfort she was engaged in an animated conversation 
with him. 

“And he will find she is really no simpleton,” said Mrs. 
Thirlwell, mentally, as she clance “«l with maternal pride at 
Charlotte’ s brightly smiling face. ‘In that self-possession and 
confidence of manner which—from diving deeper into arts and 
sciences, I suppose, than was usual in my day—distinguishes 
the young ladies of the period, she is certainly wanting. But 
she will probably acquire it as she acquires more worldly know- 
ledge.” 

As Mrs. Thirlwell was making these sage reflections—thrown 
back in a corner of the carriage, that. she might not interrupt 
the pleasant chat of her companions, who, indeed, seemed to be 
quite content to leave her to her meditations—they entered 
Fr rankfort, and drove up to the door of rt large house of business 
on the Zeil. Tollington, only, alighted. Presently he returned 
with the information that the man had again brought the 
bracelet, and, without any hesitation, had left it with the head 


of the firm. He, just now, was out, but was expected back very 
shortly. 


** Tt will be as well, I think,” he said, inquiringly, to Mrs. 
Thirlwell, ‘to put up the horses, and employ the cined im 
taking some refreshment ?”’ 

She assented. The coachman was ordered to drive to the 
Victoria. The ladies were conduc ant 

ictoria. adies were conducted to one of the elegan 
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private salons in that magnificent hotel; the servant in attend- 
ance seemed to be expecting them, and a table was already 
arranged for three. 

Mrs. Thirlwell remarked this, and Tollington carelessly said: 

‘That he had looked in there, when in F rankfort, in the early 
part of the morning, and mentioned that he might, possibly, be 
over again in the course of the day.” 

A very recherché light repast was served up immediately, and 

was especially gratifying i in every sense to Mrs. Thirlwell. ‘When 
due justice had been done to it, and as they were on the point of 
leaving the hotel, the jeweller was announced, 

“He had brought the bracelet, to save the lady the trouble of 
calling again,’ he | said, 

And he then produced a magnificent one, which he valued at 
not less than six hundred pounds. 

Mrs. Thirlwell pegvelied to say that it was not the lost jewel 
she was in search of; but the description of her bracelet was 
given, as it was possible, the jeweller said, that it might come 
in his way, if it had fallen into the hands of any needy and un- 
_ scrupulous gambler. 

During the drive home Mrs. Thirlwell took the opportunity of 
speaking of her intention to leave Homburg in a day or two for 
Baden Baden, and to make there only a very short stay, just to 
allow Charlotte to have a glimpse of the beauty of the scenery 
in that neighbourhood. Thence she proposed to pass on to 
Switzerland, and ultimately to Florence, where they would, 
probably, w rinter. By a singular coincidence Tollington had 
traced out for himself, only on the preceding day, the very 
same route. ‘* Their acquaintance would not end in Homburg,” 
he was thus delighted to learn. And with this consolation ‘for 
the loss of her bracelet—which she never expected to see again— 
Mrs. Thirlwell and Charlotte took leave of Arthur Tollington at 
the door of their hotel. 
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THE MEMOIRS OF MRS. LETITIA BOOTHBY.* 


WE shall be paying the author of this book a high compliment 
when we affirm that it is only from the form in which the narra- 
tive is cast, and not from any other internal evidence, that we 
conclude the story to be a contemporary production. The key- 
note struck in the opening sentences is sustained with singular 
skill and effect throughout the whole volume. The costumes, 
the diction, the manners, the habits, the diversions of a hundred 
years ago are described with an accuracy and naturalness that 
make us pause, pen in hand, before positively committing to 
paper our conviction that Miss Boothby was born, not as she 
declares, in 1750, but in 1872. We are to consider these Memoirs, 
then, as a work of art. Ifthe highest achievement of art be the 
concealment of art, Mr. Clark Russell is entitled to the praise of 
having done good work. It is simply impossible to read these 
Memoirs without losing all consciousness of present identity—of 
feeling your personality absorbed, so to speak, by the influence 
and interest of scenes which nothing but the minute and dexterous 
touches of a true artist could save from becoming as unreal to 
modern sympathies as a piece of stage scenery. We write fresh 
from the second perusal of this book: if our readers think our 
praise too strong, we can only refer them for our justification to 
the pages of the book itself. The story as compared with the 
manipulation has but a secondary value; yet it is deeply inte- 
resting. It is the confession of a piece of villany as cool and 
systematic, as naked and not ashamed, as any perpetrated by 
Barry Lyndon, or by that sublimer rascal of Smollett’s wonderful 
novel. But it takes a larger significance as the vehicle of a series 
of pictures wherein our grandfathers and grandmothers are re- 
flected with a sharpness of outline, with a truthfulness of colour- 
ing, of which it needed a good deal more, we will venture to say, 
than the study of the old novelists to inspire the execution. Lady 
Ringwood and Dolly Aston, that excellent rascal Mr. Boothby 
and his precious daughter Letitia, the elegant, faithless libertine, 
Mr. Bracebridge, are all living, breathing beings. We see Dr. 
Aston in his bag-wig, his laced ruffles, his coat of paduasoy and 
black solitaire; Lady Ringwood (to our taste the best character in 





* Memoirs of Mrs. Letitia Boothby. Written by Herself. Edited by Clark 
Russell. London: Henry 8. King and Co., 65, Cornhill, 1872. 
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the book) in her rich silk damask gown, with large flowers, her little 
dried hands armoured with rings, and her pink shoes with high 
heels, ‘‘ like those that were the mode at the commencement of 
the last reigh;’”” Mr. Boothby with his stockings gone at the 
knees, and his waistcoat closely buttoned to the throat to conceal 
the want of a shirt; and Mr. Fitzpatrick the actor in his red 

lush breeches, white dimity waistcoat, and pinchbeck-plate 
corn hiding his shoes. The book is one to be read twice: 
first for its story, and secondly for the hundred little touches 
which are the secret of its perfect verisimilitude. Here is one of 
those touches: “‘To Mr. Garrick I had but one objection: that 
he spoke too much as though he was rather off the stage than on; 
whereas you might always see both Mr. Barry and Mr. Quin 
delivered their parts as though they were acting them, ‘and im- 
pressed by their solemn slow delivery where Mr. Garrick wearied 
by a tedious naturalness.” Only an author intimately acquainted 
with the dramatic taste of that age could have written this. Take 
this song, written by Mr. Bracebridge : 


As when within the warrior’s breast 
The foeman’s fatal dart is buried, 
If from the wound the dart you wrest, 
The warrior to his death is hurried. 
So now, since Damon in her heart 
A lodgement’s found, and Chloe’s willing, 
Sure should you force him to depart, 
You’d find your kindness more than killing. 


Take this speech of Lady Ringwood’s: ‘ In my day a trades- 
man was a sober, respectable person ; he knew his condition, and 
did not trespass beyond it; for his treats he was satisfied with a 
ride on a Moorfields hack at eighteen-pence a side, and twice a 
year would carry his family to Edmonton or Hornsey; his 
holiday fare was a plum-pudding and a loin of veal, and his drink 
elder or raisin wine; he was a man, my dear, who paid his bills; 
his son was taught to despise Latin, and was well-grounded in 
Cocker, which was sure all the learning he needed to carry on his 
father’s business; his daughter was instructed in every kind of 
needlework, and was not above waiting at table when the maid 
was at a show. But your modern tradesman, forsooth, is a 
clubman ; he is above his shop, and leaves his ’prentices to ruin 
his custom; he cultivates the friendship of the underplayers, hath 
a box at the opera, foots it at Ranelagh, takes his wife and 
daughters to the monthly assembly, and in the summer months 
visits Brightelmstone or Bath dressed in toupet, snuff-box, and 
sword-knot. He drinks claret and Madeira, hath a footman in 
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livery to serve him, walks in the minuet step and converses in 
recitativo. The young lady, as he styles his daughter, is sent 
to a boarding-school, of which the mistress is the wife of a broken 
exciseman, where French is taught by a Swiss or an Irish Papist, 
the learned languages by a Welsh curate, dancing by a valet-de- 
chambre, and musick by a puppet-show fiddler.” 

Though the book deals with an epoch of English society 
notorious for its looseness and profligacy, it is as wholesome in its 
tone as a novel by Miss Mulock or Mr. Macdonald. The charm- 
ing style in which it is printed and bound is very conducive to 
the enjoyment of its perusal ; and to every lover of the good old 
‘ days it may be recommended as a work eminently entitled to 
take its place on the library shelves by the side of the established 
favourites in English fiction. 





ALLEGORIES OF THE MONTHS. 


JANUARY. 


‘¢ Benoup, I make all things new!” is among the predictions 
most frequently misread in that much-abused book of the Apoca- 
lypse. Among the literal interpreters of that possibly incompre- 
hensible composition there is a prevalent idea that between this 
life and the next is an indefinite period of torpor on the part of 
the imprisoned spirit; and, by consequence, a well-nigh impass- 
able hiatus between the man who dies and the spirit that lives. 
To many who hold that death is not even the momentary sus- 
-pension of consciousness, this prolonged lethargy would seem 
almost to involve loss of personal identity. One man lies down, 
and another rises up. An active, scheming, busy man departs, 
and from his ashes emerges a calm, passionless angel. Surely, 
such is not the lesson which is taught by the changing months, 
the alternating years. 

The analogy suggested here is rather identity in diversity. 
The new is only the old with a difference. Janus, who gave 
the month its name, was the two-faced heathen deity looking 
both ways, back upon the past and forward to what was coming. 
This Christmas was substantially the same as last Christmas, this 
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new year as last new year. The same, yet how different! So 
surely will the new life be only a deepening of the old. 

And our Allegory of the Month and Year is corroborated by 
all nature. Nothing is lost, only changed; only enters on new 
and infinitely varying combinations. So our old lives will be 
lived again; our old selves will live again. Live again! they 
never die. Anastasis is the standing up, not the rising again. 
‘‘ There is no death. What seems so is transition.”’ 

Surely no sterner homily than this could stand the preacher 
in stead. We are for ever what we make ourselves. Changing 
like the changeful years and months, yet the same in diversity. 
What life makes us, death will deepen, and judgment stamp and 
stereotype. . es 

And there is an intuitive longing that this should be*so, which 
is half an evidence of its truth. We do not.want rudely to uproot 
the past and, plant something novel in its stead. There isa grand 
conservatism in nature which tells us the past shall be perpetu- 
ated in its best aspects, only with the bar sinister of the fall 
blotted out from the scutcheon. 

In no revolutionary sense, any more than now we greet one 
another with the familiar salutation, ‘* A happy new year !”’ shall 
those bright ones address us who, when time is ended and 
eternity begun, 

shall stretch us out the shining hand, 
And take us 


to the new home, which shall only bea repetition and an intensi- 
fication of the old. 


FEBRUARY. 


Searcely has January come and gone when winter is—theo- 
retically, at least—over. The “time of singing birds” comes. 
February brings on St. Valentine’s Day, the traditional era for 
the mating of the song-birds. 

That same St. Valentine’s Day is an instance of wisdom on 
the part of the early Church in pressing into its service the old 
heathen festival of .Juno Februata, when lads and lasses mated 
for the time being, and consecrating it to a Christian martyr; 
just as, no doubt, the old pagan festival itself was simply in its 
turn a consecration of nature, and that exceedingly natural process 
of “mating,” which is so instinctively suggested at spring-tide. 
It forces us grizzled men and matrons back, just as it urges 
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smooth-faced Corydon and blushing Phyllis forward, to ask are 
marriages made in heaven ? What amount of freewill is brou ght 
to bear on the matrimonial process ; and how far are lads a 
maidens predestinate? Man and wife seem often the unlikeliest 
people to have come together. There is something which looks 
immensely like grav itation, or magnetic attraction, or some other 
irresponsible but plainly invincible agency at work in the first 
meeting, and subsequent association. 

And then with regard to the end of that association. Does 
the mating in time remain throughout eternity? What Benedict 
has not paused to speculate on that? Double marriages, of 
course, complicate the problem considerably ; but the permanence 
and purity of affection point at least to a solution. Nobody 
all deem a mariage de convenance made in heaven, or likely 
to endure. But the marriage of affection, however imprudent, 
may, though unfortunate in its results here, bear in it that 
element of gravitation which promises permanence. Here, of 
course, somebody will suggest that ‘‘ gravitations’’ take place 
occasionally after marriage, “and ask whether a new “ sorting” 
will ensue. ‘On the subject of “ spiritual wives’’ it is confessedly 
dangerous to speak. Let us drop speculation, then, and, fancying 
we are Corydon again, write, as in duty bound, a double acrostic 
to Phyllis: 


C ould I but sip the sweetness of thy li P, 

O r taste the dewy freshness on thy mout ‘A, 

R ight gladly would I face eternit Y, 

Y et hopeful thou wouldst be my Phyllis stil L. 

D eem not, dear girl, this little life is al L, 

O r death can dim affection. Sure am I 

N or time, nor death can sever our linked heart 8. 


Mavrice Davriss. 




























THE GARDEN AND SPRING. 


FROM THE OORDOO OF THE “BAGH O BAHAR’ AND THE 
‘ PERSIAN OF THE “‘ FOUR DERVISHES.” 


TRANSLATED BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “Two OFFICERS,” 
“ Wipow Da.tas,” &c. 


XII. 


THE second dervish continued his story as follows: 

This, then, is the story of the state that you see mein. Moved 
as I was with hearing it, I put on the dress of a dervish and went 
to wander about in the wildernesses and the jungles, and pursued 
my journey until I reached a port, from which I embarked, and 
after some time reached the island of which he had given me an 
account. I proceeded to the great city and lodged myself there 
privately. I wandered about in its streets and by-lanes, and I 
visited every approach that there was to the palace of the princess; 
but I could not find out any means by which I could obtain 
access. I was exceedingly harassed and distressed at the long dis- 
appointment which I had borne and which apparently I was 
further to bear. But one day, as I was standing in the market- 
place, I saw the crowd running away precipitately in each direc- 
tion, and the shop-keepers shutting up their shops and retreating 
inside their houses. ‘he display “of goods which had been like a 
fair,in a moment vanished, and the streets became deserted. After 
a short time, a young, able-bodied man like a Roostum in strength 
and stature, approached. He had on a helmet, and his body was 
cased in armour. He carried pistols in his belt, and a two-ndged 
sword in his hand. He strutted on roaring and raging, as it were 
in fury, and seemed in his gestures and language insane, After 
him, two slaves followed, dressed in woollen clothes and bearing on 
their heads a coffin covered with velvet. When they came up I 
wanted to join them,and the persons in the street told me hy 
but I heeded them not, and following him, we came up to a large 
house. When he saw me near him at the door he cut at me twice 
with a sword in a menacing manner; I swore to him that if he 
took my life I should not be sorry and would forgive him the 
deed, 3a said I, “ Life is a burden to me.’ 


When he saw that I was really wishing to die, the Almighty 
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made his heart merciful, and his rage departed from lim. He then 
addressed me mildly, and said: : 

“ Say who are you that are thus dissatisfied with life?” 

I answered : 

“ Mine isa long story, and I am a victim to the tyranny of 
love.” . 

Then he went in and washed his face and hands, and had a 
collation spread, and he ate and made me also eat. After we had 
eaten what we wished for and were more at ease, he said: 

“Now say what has happened to you?” 

I then told him all that I had heard from the old man, and what 
he had said of the princess—of the sorrow that I felt of the tale— 
who I was myself—and the cause of my being there. He heard, 
and listened attentively and wept. Then he said: 

“ Tll-starred as 1 am, and many that I have ruined, I still can be 
the means of bringing about your wish, and though the worst of 
offenders I think I know what will effect your remedy, so you 
may feel contented.” 

Then he told his servants to take me to a bath to attend to my 
being shaved and dressed in costly garments, and when I was thus 
clad, he said to me: 

“ This coffin which was borne after me, was that of the deceased 
prince who had been imprisoned in the iron cage. It was another 
wuzeer of the king’s that had him murdered. But for a comfort 
to his manes the wretch who caused all the mischief has been also 
killed; for it was I that first slew the wuzeer and ran towards the 
king to strike him also, and he begged me to spare him, as he said 
with an oath that he was innocent of the death of the beloved 
a who was my foster-brother. Then I spared his life, thinking 

im to be unworthy of the name of man; but since that time, 
every Thursday after the new moon has made its appearance, I 
take out the coffin and go through the city in mourning for 
the prince.” 

When I heard all that this wonderful being, whose appearance 
was that of a demon, had to say, and found that strange to say he 
espoused my cause so heartily, I felt very much comforted. I 
said: 

“ If Providence so order it, Fate will be propitious.” 

When it was evening and the sun was gone to the west, the 
young champion made his slaves take out the coffin and put it 
over my head, while they followed bearing it. He said: 

‘Follow me, and I will take you into the presence of the 
princess. You stay by me and I will speak in your favour. Speak 
not a word but do as i tell you.” 


I replied: 
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“May the peace of Allah rest on you who have taken up my 
cause, for my part I shall certainly do exactly as you say.” 

We then proceeded to the king’s garden, ‘and entering it, we 
came up to a large platform, over which was a canopy of cloth of 
gold fringed with pearls, and its stands were studded with dia- 
monds; in its centre was a large musnud, and its cushions were 
covered with cloth of silver. JI and the bearers who assisted me in 
bearing the coffin took it near the musnud and laid it down. We 
sat there in silence for about an hour, when some torch-lights came 
in view, and the princess, looking extremely sad and displeased, 
with a numerous train of attendants, came up to the platform. She 
sat on the musnud, and the foster-brother of the prince stood before 
her with closed hands, and shortly afterwards went to the furthest 
end of the platform and said the Fatiha, which the believers say for 
the dead. ‘Then due time being passed, he addressed the princess, 
while I listened and remained immoveable. He said: 

“Peace to the princess beloved of the world. The Prince of 
the West Province of Persia having heard of your beauty and 
your amiability, though it was unseen by him, has neglected his 
government and forsaken his country, he has put on the guise of a 
faqueer, and after enduring innumerable privations has arrived 
here. It is-for your sake, lady, that he has done this, and that he 
has been lonely and impoverished as a beggar residing in the 
private parts of this town. Weary of life, he came to me and 
threw himself as a sacrifice to my sword, swearing that all he 
wished was that I would strike him to the earth. I have no doubt 
of his being truly enamoured of you, he has proved to my satisfac- 
tion that he is so. If you fear God and honour truth you should 
have mercy upon him in this condition. I thinking his cause 4 
just one, have been the means of bringing him here.” 

Then the princess made answer: 

“If he be a prince then, no matter what his present condition, 
he may appear here. But where is he?” 

Then the foster-brother went towards me and taking me by the 
hand led me before the princess. Although I was overwhelmed 
with joy at this, yet I felt so bewildered that I was unable to speak; 
my courage and my self-possession forsook me. Then the princess 
rose and left us, and the foster-brother took me away home with 
him; when we got there, he said: 

“ Now that Fides told her the whole of your story be content; 


you will be sure to obtain your wish, and go and visit her whatever 
evening you may fix upon.” 

I fell at his feet and embraced him. I counted every hour of the 
next day until it was dark at evening, and then I bid the young 
man farewell and proceeded to the yarden where 1 had met the 
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rincess. I sat on the platform for an hour, and at last she arrived, 
The time to me was asa glimpse of paradise, for I found she 
listened to me and allowed me to kiss her feet. She raised me and 
embraced me: 

“ Let us watch our opportunity and you may take me away 
from this,” she said. 

She had but one attendant, whom she sent away on some pre- 
tence. Then we both agreed to go away, and I was so full of 
ecstasy at the thought of being so favoured, that my frame was 
quivering with emotion; but we left the garden together, and 
when we were out a good way from it I missed the way. The 
princess then cried: . 

“Oh, Iam weary! My feet are swollen! Where is your home? 
Let me go there. If not I must lie down on the road, for I can- 
not ant the fatigue.” 

Then to comfort her, I answered: 

“T know the house where one of my servants lives.” 

Thus in my default of resources wherewith to comfort her I told 
an untruth; but on we went until I saw a door, which was locked. 
I broke the lock off and made her come boldly inside. We entered 
a fine noble-looking house, and it was well-furnished, and on its 
shelves were vessels of wine and glasses ranged, and in its kitchen 
were all sorts of baked and ready-cooked meats. Tired and thirsty 
as we were, we got out the food from below, and helped ourselves 
to the wine and passed the night joyously. But in the morning 
after our festivity, there was a proclamation throughout the whole 
city that the princess was missing. The heralds, the messengers, 
the slaves of every degree were sent in all quarters, and a search 
was to be made in every house, and the guards were ordered at all 
the barriers of the city to allow no one to pass without a written 
order; and there was an order issued, that whoever should give 
true information as to where the princess was, should receive a 
thousand gold mohurs and a dress of honour. Then was every 
house in the town, small or large, visited by emissaries from the 
government. I who was the ill-omened being, I who had caused all 
the agitation, never shut the door of the house [ had entered. An 
old woman, fearfully ugly, like an evil spirit in form, carrying a 
rosary in her hand and covered with a veil, entered fearlessly by 
the door, and going in stood before the princess, saying: 

“May your beauty be ever blessed with the bridal ornaments, 
and may the turban of your lord be ever firmly bound. I am a 
poor suppliant, who have come to ask your help to aid my 
daughter, who is just now taken with the pains of labour, and I 
have not enough to pay for oil to keep the lamp alight, nor yet to 
give her food or drink. If she die, where is the money to pay 
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for the grave clothes; and if she live, how can I pay for the wise 
women, the sweetmeats, the sugar, spices, and caudle? Two days 
has she been without food. Daughter of a nobleman cast to me 
the smallest trifle, that may get her food or nourishment.” 

The princess had pity on her, and gave her four loaves of 
bread, some meat that was on the shelf, and took a valuable ring 
from her finger and gave it to her, saying : 

“Sell this, and procure for yourself what you want, and return 
hither to give me news from your home. You will always be 
welcome.” 

Then the old woman put her hands over her head, to show that 
she took upon herself all that should happen to the princess, and 
. invoked every blessing upon her, and, going into the corridor, 
flung away the bread and the meat, but looking on the ring, 
said : 

“This, then, is what will procure the reward promised for 
finding the princess.” 

So she put it in her vest. But fate, in order to avert calamity 
from the lady, ordered it so that just as the old woman reached 
the threshold of the door to go out, the owner of the house, a 
noble youth mounted on an Arab, with a spear in his hand, and 
the game he had killed at his saddle-bow, arrived outside the 
door. When he saw that the lock had been taken off, and met 
the wretched old woman coming out near his open door, he was 
enraged, and seizing her by the hair dragged her to a tree which 
was in the court-yard, and hung her up by the heels till the 
breath left her body, after she had trembled and cried out for 
some time. 

We, inside, when we knew all that was going on, were paralysed 
with fear, and knew not what to say. But the youth entered, 
and seeing that we were persons of high degree, said : 

“Tt was foolish of you to leave the door open.” 

Then the princess addressed him, and said : 

“This prince it was that brought me here, and told me it was 
the house of his slave.” | 

She then laughed, and the young man said, respectfully: 

“ He, in calling this house the house of his slave, said what was 
true, for all the people of the city are servants of the king, and 
this house and all within it are yours, and you are mistress of all 
I possess; and from the princess and prince having entered it, I 
consider myself highly honoured. Whatever can be done by me 
shall be done willingly, and if my life were pledged to you, or my 
pepety were forfeited by serving you, I should never be sorry, 

ou may rest assured that not a cowrie’s-worth of danger will 
happen to either of you while you are here. Why should you 
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be displeased at my having inflicted just punishment on the 
wretch whom I met at the door? And only mention what you 
wish me to do, and it shall be done. Surely an angel of pro- 
tection has guided you hither.” 

I then said: 

“ You have shown yourself, indeed, a true gentleman, and I am 
only in hopes I may be able to show you that I regard you as 
such. What is vour name?” 

He replied : 

“My name is Byzad Khan.” 

So well agreed were we, that for the space of six months the 
princess and I remained concealed in his house, and there was 
nothing that came within his means to do for us that he did not 
do, and we passed the time in great pleasure. But after some 
time I began to feel very anxious about my friends and my native 
country, and when Byzad Khan saw it, he asked me what it was 
that ailed me, and was there anything that I met with, either in 
the ways of the house, or the proper attendance I should have 
met with, that gave me displeasure? 

I answered : 

“Indeed I am surprised that you should speak so. Had we 
been residing in our own houses, under our parents’ care, we 
never could have met with more kindness than we have found 
here, and yet we intruded on you, so that you might well have 
been displeased; but while we breathe we shall never forget your 
kindness, You are, indeed, good.” 

Then he said : 

“Tf you think your stay here has been too long to be pleasant, 
I can see you on your way whenever you wish to go.” 

“JT should like to return and see my parents and relatives in my 
native country,” I said. “ Although here I am so well off, God 
knows what may be their condition, and they cannot know whether 
I am alive or dead.” 

“Very good; let us go,” he replied. 

Then he provided for us Toorkey horses of the fleetest kind, 
and such as would endure fatigue; and we were all armed, and 
duly equipped for travelling. He was on a splendid charger, and 

é on before us. When we arrived at the gate of the city he 
broke its lock with his sword, and giving a wild cry, he menaced 
the watchman, and cried: 

“Go to your master, and tell him that Byzad Khan is threat- 
ening him, and taking away the princess, the very picture of 
beauty, and that the noble prince is also with her; that if the 
king has any of the spirit of a man, he may follow us and 
get back the princess; that I would scorn to leave the place in 
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secrecy and silence, but he may, if he fears me, stay quiet in the 
fort.’ 

When the news of all this reached the king’s ears, he ordered 
his wuzeer and generals to send a force, and bring back the 
delinquents either dead or alive. Then a party of horsemen rode 
through the gate. There was an embankment outside, upon 
which Byzad Khan made the princess and myself mount, and he 
himself charged the armed party. He ran into their midst, and 
cutting right and left scattered the whole force, as you would the 

een scum from a ditch. He killed several of the chief men, 
and the rest fled for their lives. Like chaff before the wind was 
the whole body scattered. When the chiefs were gone, the rest 
vanished like a vapour. Such was Byzad Khan’s valour and 
strength, that even Roostum could not stand up before him, 
Victory belongs but to God, but it pleased Providence that ‘he 
should be thus wonderfully victorious. ; 

Then when he saw that all of them were dispersed, and that the 
coast was quite clear, he came up the embankment where the 
princess and I were staying, and together we proceeded to the 
port from which I was to embark to sail homewards, and there 
we took our passage along with him. 

After making the voyage—which was a prosperous one—we 
soon arrived in the confines of my father’s kingdom, and I sent a 
messenger on to his highness to give notice of my safe arrival, 
The king was exceedingly rejoiced, and went to thank God for it 
at the mosque. It was as if rain had fallen on a dry land parched 
with famine. There was a river between the king’s palace and 
the road I was marching on along with the princess. But the 
king assembled all the noblemen in the country, and told them 
the joyful news; and he himself proceeded in state to the river, 
to be the first to welcome the young princess and myself upon our 
arrival in his dominions. Then the king had a large fleet of 
boats assembled, to cross over the river to meet me. When they 
all set sail, I was so eager to meet the king that I made my horse 
plunge into the stream, and just as his pinnace got up to the 
shore I rushed on board, and, leaving my horse in the water, 
embraced my father. But the horse I had ridden was foal to the 
mare which the princess was on, and the mare rushed after the 
foal into the water, with the princess seated on her back. Then 
my horse, frightened, dashed onwards, and the mare after her, 
and the princess, in confusion, pulled at the bridle. She had a 
soft mouth, and owing to her movements, on its being dragged at, 
she threw off the princess. The beautiful lady was thrown into 
the deep, and drowned; and as for the mare, she was carried 
downwards by the stream. Byzad Khan, when he saw what was 
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going on, dashed into the river after them, wishing to save the 
princess; but stay a he swam, and urged his horse onwards with 
very great force, he was unable to reach her, and came to a 
whirlpool in the river, and unable to get out of it, he was also 
drowned. 

When the king saw the disasters which had happened, he sent 
his divers to search the river below for the bodies. They used 
every effort in their power, and were still unable to come at 
anything. Nothing but clay and sand could they find. Every 
seafaring man and sailor was offered a reward if he could come at 
the bodies, and all those who knew the river in the neighbourhood 
were had in requisition; but it was all in vain. No trace of the 
lady or the champion could come to hand. Qh, faqueers! when 
I witnessed all this I became as one insane. I kept crying out, 
“What a grief has befallen me! What have these eyes witnessed ! 
I have seen it myself! I have become an eye-witness! If the 
princess had been lost, or even had she died, it would be more 
comfort; but to be thus drowned!” I became a faqueer. I 
wandered about the mountains and jungles, till at last the thought 
seized me that I should also drown myself, and end my griefs. 
One night I stood over a precipice that overhung that river, and 
was just about to cast myself into it, when a mounted hagee in a 
green veil came behind me, and seized me by the shoulder, and 
told me not to despair; that it was sinful to cut off one’s own 
thread of life, and that I should meet companions in distress if I 
travelled to the country of Romania. 

This, friends, is the true recital of my woes, which I have now 


told you. 
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THE LIBERAL PURSE. 


WHat matters it to men of sordid ruling, 
Who trade with honour as they trade with dross, 
Who think that conscience is but silly fooling, 
And gold is all a nation’s gain or loss ; 


What is to them a nation’s generous feeling 
Which hates the callous heart and griping hand,— 
Hates cunning words, all niggard thoughts concealing, 
And acts that fitly would the miser brand ? 


What matters it if in the teeming city 
The toiling millions breathe a fotid air ? 

Why should men squander e’en one pang of pity, 
Who but for gold have not a sigh to spare? 


What if the people from the turbid rolling 

Of their broad stream have won a narrow space ? 
What if their toil, the loathsome shores controlling, 

Has given the pent-up crowd a flowered place ? 
What if beyond the smoke, all light obscuring, 

The beck’ning forest spreads its scented shades, 
And calls the millions with a voice alluring 


To drink in health amid its sunny glades ? 


The hungry ruler slurs the happy vision, 
Denies the wants—the light, the air, the rest, 

Demands unrighteous gold with cold derision, 
And meets warm longings with a cynic jest. 


What if the many with a glad ambition 

Are stirred their native honoured state to serve? 
Some are of high and some of low condition, 

Yet none from duty would descend to swerve. 


They trust; but what awaits their proud confiding, 
Their faith in men that hold the nation’s purse ? 
The niggards meet it with a laugh deriding, 
And claim a credit from the muttered curse. 


What mattered it if Livingstone were lying, 
Abandoned, wounded, on the Afric plain ; 

What mattered it if England’s son were dying, 
His life expended for his country’s gain ? 

What mattered it that England’s heart were grieving, 
If he among her noblest sons were lost, 

That through the land were felt a sad bereaving, 

As were his death to every heart a cost ? 
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The Liberal Purse. 


There let him lie, that man of hero story ; 
What care the griping rulers for our fame ? 

For them but lucre gilds our country’s glory ; 
What cares a huckster for a noble aim ? 


What was to them, immersed in sordid scheming, 
A people’s prayer to rescue and to save ? 

Let others save: our wealth it was but seeming ; 
The nation was too poor to love its brave. 


In days gone by, among Judza’s mountains, 
A people small and poor to greatness rose ; 
They drank their spirit from the holy fountains 
Around whose marge the soul heroic grows. 


The days went by; but gold its charms deceiving 
Spread o’er the land and poisoned all the springs ; 

The heart that once was strong in high believing, 
Now died to faith in all but gilded things. 


The heart that erst had made a noble nation, 

Sunk down from foes an abject peace t’ implore ; 
Humbly with gold it sold its lofty station, 

And bought - a peace, and fell to rise no more. 


Our day of shame has come. We once were smiling— 
A nation honoured o’er the boundless earth ; 

We feared no wrong, we feared no voice reviling, 
And none but trusted in our stainless worth, 


But abjects rule us. Now a foe insulting 

Coins fancied wrongs, and seeks with threats redress ; 
Knocks at our gates, and in our fears exulting 

Bids us these wrongs upon our knees confess. 


We buy a peace, as did the He brews bending, 
For one short day from war’s alarms exempt ; 

We buy a peace, to Hebrew shame descending, 
And with this peace we buy the world’s contempt. 


Dark is the day that rises on our sorrow ; 
We sit in ashes and our honour mourn ; ; 

We lift our eyes with tre mbling to to-morrow, 
And fear the finger of the coming scorn. 


There are no friends to men from honour shrinking, 
Who smiling cower beneath th’ insulting blow: 

The strong despise the craven heart aye sinking, 
And women spurn the man that bribes the foe. 


te 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


EXPEDITIONS OF DISCOVERY. 


Ir is possible that when Livingstone learns that what he con- 
siders to be the Upper Nile is believed by almost all geographers 
to be the Upper Congo, that enterprising traveller may change his 

lans, but, according to the latest intelligence, what time he had 
devoted to further African exploration, was to be chiefly occupied 
in a detailed examination of the sources of, rather‘than in the pro- 
longation of his two Lualabas—no doubt a generic name, like 
Wady fora river. The controversy, the nature of which we have 
before explained at length, as to the Lualabas being tributaries to 
the Nile, or the Congo, or being swamped in an unknown African 
Mediterranean, has, at all events, led to the irresistible desire for 
further exploration of the long neglected yet great African river, 
known as the Zaire and Congo, 

Two important expeditions have been organised for this purpose. 
One by this country, which is under Lieutenant Grandy, R.N., 
another by Prussia under Dr. Giissfield, the glacier explorer. 
Success may be marred by the usual African impediments, more 
especially the well-known hostility of the natives on the Congo, 
who look upon Europeans as the forerunners of slavery, and the 
other difficulties inseparable from inland voyages of discovery, but 
it is quite certain that much additional information as to the course 
of the great river and the nature of Central Africa will be the 
result, even if the great desideratum, the watershed between the 
Nile, the Congo, and the Benuwe is not determined. As much 
may not be anticipated from the expedition under Lieutenant 
Cameron, which is to be forwarded by Sir Bartle Frere from 
Zanzibar, but laying aside the interest taken in affording aid and 
relief to Livingstone, much remains to be done even in that 
quarter, where we do not yet know if the great lake Tanganyika 
has an outlet to the south or west, or, as is conjectured by many, 
has an easterly flow to the Indian Ocean, or is, as there is every 
reason to believe, an inland sea without any outlet at all. 

Two important Australian journeys of exploration are, it is 
pleasant to have to state, in progress, both engaged in examining 
the great area of unknown country between the line of telegraph 
(before described) and Swan River. One of the expeditions, 
despatched by the government of South Australia, is under the 
command of Mr. W. Gosse, the other is a private enterprise, 
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equipped by Mr. Elder, and to be aided by camels. Both were 
to start from the permanent stations on the line of telegraph, 
nearly in the centre of the continent, and proceed westwards along 
routes more than one hundred miles apart. 

Her Majesty’s ship Challenger, fitted with a main deck and all 
the various rooms and appliances necessary for a lengthened 
scientific expedition, has left this country on a voyage of 
circumnavigation, not only worthy of the good old times, but in 
advance of them. ‘The direction of this great expedition has 
been given to persons thoroughly qualified for the responsibilities 
imposed upon them. The Challenger is commanded by Captain 
G. S. Nares, an officer of known repute as a surveyor, with Com- 
mander J.T. Maclear as his second. The special surveying staff 
consists of Lieutenants A. Hewergall and C. F. Oldham. The 
magnetic observations will be intrusted to Commander Maclear 
and Lieutenant H. OC. Sloggett. The civilian scientific staff is 
under the direction of Professor Wyville Thomson, and includes 
Mr. Moseley, Mr. J. Murray, and Dr. von Willemés Suhm as 
naturalists, Mr. Buchanan as chemist, and Mr. Wild as secretary 
and draughtsman. A corporal of the Royal Engineers also ac- 
companies the expedition as photographer. 

The expedition is provided for a duration of three or four years, 
and the course of the ship, after visiting Lisbon, Gibraltar, and 
Madeira, will be directed across the Atlantic, through the trade- 
wind region to the Virgin Islands; thence to Bermuda, the coast 
of America, and eastward again to the Azores; thence to the 
Canaries, Cape de Verde, and the eastern equatorial regions, 
which will be investigated to St. Paul’s Rocks, Fernando de Nor- 
hona, and the coast of Brazil. Thence she will sail across the 
South Atlantic to the Cape of Good Hope, which she is expected 
to reach at the close of 1873. 

From the Cape the Challenger will proceed to the small islands 
of Crozet and Marion, and visit Kerguelen Land, which is one of 
the stations selected for the observations of the transit of Venus 
over the sun in December, 1874. From Kerguelen Land she will 
strike southward to the neighbourhood of the great Antarctic ice 
barrier, after reaching which she will repair to Melbourne, Sydney, 
and the ports of New Zealand; possibly again standing south- 
wards for the examination of the small islands of Auckland, Mac- 
quarie, and others. 

The Challenger was expected to be in the Coral Sea about 
August, 1874, when she would visit the south coast of New 
Guinea, pass Torres Strait into the Arafura Sea, call at Timor 
and Macassar, and proceed thence through the Celebes and Lulu 
Seas to Manilla, which she would probably reach in November, 
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1874. From Manilla she would sail eastward into the Pacific, 
visiting the little-frequented Pellew Islands and the Solomon 
Group, proceeding thence to Japan. From, Japan she would 
cross the Northern Pacific to Vancouver Island, and would sail 
thence southward to Valparaiso, calling at Easter Island and Sala 

Gomez. She would then return to the Atlantic by Magellan 
Eerait, and by Rio de Janiero and St. Helena to England, where, 
if all goes well, she may be looked for in the spring of 1876, with 
a vast collection of important observations, and possibly some 
important additions to our geographical knowledge of the globe, 
as well as to its physical phenomena. 

The Arctic regions have, as we have had before occasion to 

int out, been the scene of much activity of exploration on the 
part of other nations, although neglected by those whose patri- 
mony they have virtually become in part by, the rights of long- 
continued exertions, crowned, in some sad instances, by a de- 

lorable loss of life. The stigma of indifference will, however, 
it is to be hoped, be removed, if not this probably the next year, 
and the further exploration of Smith’s Sound, so long advocated 
by the Royal Geographical Society, be undertaken. It is proposed 
for this object to strengthen and supply with steam two whalers of 
from four hundred to five hundred tons burden each, and navi- 
gated by a crew of sixty men and officers in each case. 

With the exception of the Swedish Polhern expedition, as also 
with the Gladan and Onkle Adam, which took out stores to it, 
and have been detained, along with numerous Norwegian sealers, 
in the ice, it may justly be said that the experience acquired 
between 1850 and 1872, during which period expeditions com- 
manded by British, American, Swedish, and German officers, have 
safely, and at many points, gone to and fro within the Arctic 
circle, has proved that, with the help of steam and other modern 
appliances, and of the knowledge gained concerning the proper 
organisation of travelling parties, Arctic exploration, under judi- 
cious leadership, is not unduly dangerous. As Sir Henry Raw- 
linson stated, universal interest continues to be felt in the exa- 
mination of the unknown North Polar region. Every first-class 
power of Europe and America, except England, has sent forth 
expeditions for Arctic discovery during the last twelve years. 
These attempts have been watched with the deepest interest, and 
not without some feeling of shame by the press and the people of 
Great Britain; and there is a very general feeling in this country 
that the time has come for us again to assert our old pre-eminence 
in the field of Arctic discovery. 

The year 1872 closed, indeed, on some stirring work in the 
far north, and there is every reason to believe that we may 
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soon see Arctic exploration resumed with all the zest of former 
times. With Hall’s American expedition, and a British expedition 
in Smith’s Sound; an Austrian expedition in the Siberian Sea, 
and Swedish expeditions in the North Sea, it is to be hoped that 
something noteworthy will be done. It is, however, impossible 
not to admit that the exploration of Central Africa and Central 
Australia are more fraught with anticipations of important results 
to science, to this country, and to a general humanity, than any 
amount of Arctic exploration. 


THE RUSSIANS AT KHIVA. 


The Russians have not got to Khiva this summer, but for 
reasons which were made clear in a detailed account of the posi- 
tions which they occupy on the eastern shores of the Caspian, in 
connexion with the Trans-Caucasian railway, and the reference 
these positions have to the caravan routes from Orenbourg to 
Bokhara, and from Saratchik and Krasnovodsk to Khiva, given 
in the New Monthly Magazine for August, 1872, it is a mere 
question of time when they will occupy that centre of slavery and 
brigandage. 

Khiva is a kind of oasis in a desert; and although the Russians 
have sunk permanent wells from Karagan on the Ca$pian to the 
Sea of Aral, the difficulties of moving large bodies of troops, for 
want of water in summer, remains the same, and in winter the 
country is impassable. They appear, therefore, to have been 
limited to fruitless, if not in one case disastrous expeditions from 
Krasnovodsk, in the direction of Kizil Arvat and the Kurren 
Dagh ; from Fort Alexander on the Mangyshalk peninsula; and 
from Chikishliar on the river Atrek, 

It is, in the mean time, grievous to sce and hear the various 
notes of alarm that have been sounded upon this inevitable pro- 
gress of Russia, the more so as it indicates a very general absence 
of correct geographical information, and a misapprehension or 
want of correct appreciation of the true state of things. The 
position of the Russians on the Jaxartes, surrounded by bitter 
enemies, and with troubles in the Zarafshan Begships, annexed in 
1871, is anything but secure. It is evidently the same with the 
Turkomans of the Kurren Dagh. This condition of things, no 
doubt, with the eastern shores of the Caspian in their possession 
on the one side, and General Kauffman at Tashkend on the other, 
they will gradually ameliorate; but with Khiva in their possession, 
the Russians would be no nearer to India than they are at Tash- 
kend, or on the Issi-Kul. Far less so than they were at Samarkand, 
Bokhara, and Kokand. It is the mission of the Muscovite to 
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subdue and civilise—let politicians sneer at the idea as much as 
they like—the barbarous hordes who are rather encamped, than 
settled, on the Oxus and the Jaxartes. Russia, which has long 
sought by the subjugation of the Caucasians and Trans-Caucasians, 
by its railway from Poti to Baku, by its settlements on the east of 
the Caspian, and its progress upon the two rivers above mentioned, 
to bring the commerce of the East overland to its own vast territory, 
may even in future times extend its power towards the sources of 
the two mighty streams of Central Western Asia; but if Russia 
gains her point so far, she is not likely to go further, unless with 
an understanding as to international communication, in self defence, 
as a diversion in case of an European war, or when irritated beyond 
forbearance by acts of aggression, brought about by too zealous 
officials amongst predatory and ignorant border tribes and popu- 
lations. ‘The ellehaaiieel especially the Sikh and Affghan— 
populations would, under a good government, be always a match 
for the Cossacks of the more arid and less populous regions of 
Central Western Asia. 

The fact is, that failing an overland route via the river Euphrates, 
or one via Herat and Persia to Constantinople, the Anglo-Indian 
would prefer a railway journey vii Central Western Asia and 
Russia, to the heats, discomforts, and even dangers of cither of 
the two maritime routes of communication between Great Britain 
and India; or, in other words, to no real overland route at all. 
What is it that separates India from the rest of the civilised 
world? Only the semi-civilised regions of Turkey in Asia and 
Persia, and the still barbarous realms of the Turkoman and the 
Affghan. The Turkish and Persian governments are awaking 
from their sleep of centuries, and all that is wanting is capital to 
develop the railway system across both countries. Russia proceeds 
slowly, but surely ; and when it has carried out what others have 
spent a lifetime in propounding and advocating, there will be an 
extravagant outlay in rivalry, which might be avoided by seizing 
existing opportunities whilst there is yet time. 


BABYLONIAN LEGEND OF THE DELUGE. 
The discovery by Mr. George Smith of Chaldzan tablets of 


clay, one of which ccntains the text of the Deluge, and which 
dates from the reign of Assurbanipal, king of Assyria, B.c. 668, 
and themselves copies from more ancient tablets, which Mr, Smith 
placed 1600 B.c., has created a great sensation among biblical 
scholars. 

The Deluge text, Mr. Smith remarked, forms part of a series of 
legends belonging to the reign of a king named Izdubar. Izdubar, 
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ing ill, went to seek Sisit, the Xisuthrus of the Greeks, who 


F : 


was supposed to have been translated. The legend describes 
Izdubar as seeing Sisit, who, in answer to a question from Izdubar, 


F 


the story of the Flood. Sisit states that the gods revealed 
the coming deluge, and commanded him to build a ship 
put his family and all the seed of life into it; the ship was 
be launched into the sea. Here there is a break for 
lines. Where the document again becomes intelligible 
Sisit relates how he finished the ark, coated it with bitumen, and 
his treasures and family, his servants, and the beasts of the 

d in it; he then gives the command of Shamas to him to enter 
the ark and shut the door, followed by his obeying the command 
and the commencement of the Flood. The Flood is described, and 
various deities are stated to have been engaged im causing it. 
After the description of the Flood, the story described the strand- 
ing of the ship on a mountain in Nizir, east of Assyria, and the 
sending out from it by Sisit first of a dove, next a swallow, and 
last of a raven. The animals were afterwards sent out of the ship, 
and Sisit built an altar and offered sacrifices. The account con- 
cludes with Sisit giving directions to Izdubar how to be cured of 
a malady, which directions he carries out, and then returns to his 
city, Erech. After reading the translation of the inscription, Mr. 
Smith drew a comparison between the Bible account, the inscrip- 
tion, and Berosus. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson is of opinion that the series of so-called 
Izdubar legends is neither more nor less than the local rendering 
of the old universal solar myth. The representative of Izdubar is, 
he says, Yanla-Shad, better known as Scanshid, the Arian name 
for “the sun.” The name which Mr. Smith provisionally reads 
as Izdubar, probably means “the source of fire.” The twelve 
tablets thus represent the twelve months, and each tablet will, Sir 
Henry thinks, be found to embody a legend especially connected 
with the month, or zodiacal sign to which it refers. 

Thus the conquest of the winged bull belongs to the sign 
Taurus, which had the name of “the Bull” in the Babylonian 
Calendar. This is the second tablet; the sixth, to which Mr. 
Smith attaches a legend of Ishtar or Venus, represents the month 
which answered to Virgo in the Zodiac, and was dedicated to 
Venus in the Babylonian Calendar. The deities Papsuked and 
Mamit, to whom the tenth month was dedicated, were the arbiters 
of life and death. 

The most satisfactory illustration, Sir Henry Rawlinson remarks, 
however, occurs in reference to the eleventh month. This is called 
in Babylonian “the rainy.” It was dedicated to the god of rain 
and tempests, and it answers in the Zodiac to Aquarius. Hence 
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the legend on the eleventh tablet embodies the story of the 
Deluge. 

The last tablet of the series probably contained a notice of 
Izdubar’s life preparatory to his being re-born with the new year. 
The Babylonian name of the month refers to the harvest, not, 
however, Sir Henry presumes, as a season of the year, but with 
reference to the cutting of the corn as the close of vegetable life. 

It would appear, however, that there was a local legend of a 
deluge—possibly Assyrian, Mesopotamian, Babylonian, and Chal- 

—or involving the valleys of the rivers Euphrates and Tigris, 
and the adjacent countries as far as to the mountains in the east, 
and which was handed down as such to the Hebrews, independent 
of the particular month or sign of the Zodiac, to which that legend 
_ may have been adapted. 


THE FORUM OF ROME. 


It is with Rome as it is with Jerusalem. The cfotchets of 
learned men and archzologists have done more at both places to 
retard the progress of knowledge than even the ruthless hand of 
time in mutilating or destroying monumental evidence. As no 
one could reasonably doubt that the great mosque of the Muham- 
madans arose upon the site of the temples of old at Jerusalem, 
except those whose,ambition to earn distinctiow outweighed their 
discretion, so the tradition of the earlier centuries that the great 
centre of Roman life and business—the Forum—occupied a spot 
parallel to the Via Sacra; and not far from the Arch of Titus, was 
universally admitted, until, in 1638, Donati, or Donatus, struck at 
the root of existing traditions and beliefs, and propounded upon 
the strength of a stray passage contained in the Greek history of 
Dionysius, the theory that the Forum extended from the churches 
of Santa Martina and St. Adriano towards the Aventine. 

Every crotchet if persistently upheld finds its followers, and so 
it has been to the present day with that of the Jesuit Donati, and 
it has remained to our own times for the workmen engaged in the 
subterranean excavations at Rome to disinter the pedestal, as proved 
by its inscription, of the colossal statue of Domitian, which stood 
in the centre of the Forum, and whose glories have been hymned 
in a famous passage of Statius. 

Such a discovery will set at rest controversies to which Bunsen’s 
labours (“ Le Forum Romanum,” &c.) first dealt a fatal blow, and 
will render it possible to construct a map of the city of the Casars, 
such as has been outlined in the “ Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Geography,” and such as it was when the huge masses of shattered 
stones—the débris of centuries—which now strew the soil, were 
the pride of palaces and the glory of temples. 
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THE BASUTO, OR LESUTO LAND. 


The territory so denominated from the name of the native Kaffir 
tribe occupying it, is situated at the head of the southern branch 
of the Orange River, on the track from Cape Colony to Natal, 
north of Kaffraria and south of Orange River Free State, and 
immediately westward of the water-parting between the Indian 
Ocean and the Atlantic. The proposed annexion of this territory 
forced upon government by the encroachments of the Boor 
republics, as well as by its position—or its constitution, according 
to some, into a crown colony—a distinction utterly beyond its 
merits—has excited the ire of the friends of the Boors, who 
declare the Kaffirs of Basuto Land to have been always the 

rs. But it has been as strongly insisted, on the other 
hand, that whilst a most mistaken policy induced us to acknow- 
ledge the independence of the Trans-vaal Republic in 1852, and 
of the Orange Free State in 1854, it was done in the hopes that 
the Boors would respect the rights of the neighbouring tribes, 
instead of which, and in violation of the express stipulations of 
treaties, they have sent marauders who perpetrated the most 
inhuman atrocities on the native tribes for the sake of carrying 
their children into slavery, the Free State being particularly dis- 
inguished by its unprincipled attacks on the Basutos. 
uto Landis the seat of the southerly diamond diggings, 
although the Free State claims to have colonised that portion of 
the diamond fields known as the “dry diggings.” But Basuto 
Land, strictly speaking, is the best-watered portion of the central 
meteorological district of the Orange River on account of its being 
intersected by the Malutis range. (“ Water Supply in the Basin 
of the River Orange,” J. F. Wilson, Journ. of the Roy. Geo. Soc., 
vol. xxxv. p. 106.) 

Laying aside the duty imposed upon Lord Kimberley of pro- 
rang | e feeble tribes which have suffered, and are now likely, 
from the new circumstances that have arisen, to suffer still more 
from the cruel aggressions of the stronger, the annexation of 
Basuto Land is rendered necessary by those new circumstances 
themselves, as also by the position of the territory in regard to 
oe Colony, Natal, and the Free State, and it may, under Pro- 


ce, be one step morc towards the ultimate foundation of one 


great Federal dominion in Southern Africa. 





